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VI 


BrrorE she can be master of Europe, Russia must be master of Germany, 
as well as of Poland and Yugoslavia. The conquest of Poland gave her 
access to Germany and the industrial areas of Central Europe. She 
secured herself in advance against any challenge to her conquest of Poland 
by prevailing upon Great Britain to override the Anglo-Polish Treaty of 
Alliance ? and to connive in three distinct, though related, measures : 


(1) The annexation of eastern Poland by Russia. 
(2) The annexation of German territories east of the Rivers Oder and 


Neisse by Poland. 

(3) The establishment of a Polish Provisional Government in Warsaw. 

The first of these measures was a means to the second. Eastern 
Poland, although of immense value to Poland herself, had no intrinsic 
value to Russia. To Russia it was a means to an end, namely the annexa- 
tion of the eastern German territories. These are now part of the Polish 
Republic, but as that Republic is de facto a Russian dependency, the 
eastern German territories are also a Russian dependency. The con- 
nivance of Great Britain was secured by representing the annexation of 
these German territories as ‘ compensation ’ to Poland for the loss of her 
eastern territories, and by proposing that her new eastern frontier should 
follow the ‘Curzon Line.’ This line, though following, with but slight 
deviation, the same course as the line negotiated between Germany and 
Russia shortly before the war, and known as the ‘ Ribbentrop—Molotoff 
Line,’ bore a more respectable name and was thereby made the more 
acceptable to Great Britain.* 


1 «Be ye strong therefore, and let not your hands be weak: for your work shall be 


rewarded,’ 
2 The so-called ‘Secret Protocol’ attached to the Treaty was disregarded by Great 


Britain at Yalta (v. The Nineteenth Century and After, September, 1945, p. 98). 
8 V. The Nineteenth Century and After, February, 1945, p. 65 ff. 
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With regard to the third measure, it secured in advance the consent— 
not in form, but in effect—of Great Britain and the United States to the 
domination of the Polish Republic by Russia. When Great Britain and 
the United States recognised the Polish Provisional Government, they 
abandoned the legitimate Polish Government—and thereby consented 
to the extinction of Polish independence. 

It would be hard to find in all history a cleverer and more successful 
piece of deception practised by one Power on others than was practised 
by Russia on Great Britain and the United States. 

The Poles, a proud and valiant nation, will never strike a bargain 
if their national independence is the price. The situation, skilfully 
brought about by Russia, denied them every possibility either of bar- 
gaining or of resisting. Their loss of independence is absolute. They 
could not bargain, for they were allowed no share in the decisive negotia- 
tions. They could not resist because they could not at the same time 
fight Great Britain, the United States, Russia, and Germany—they could 
not even attempt to do so, for their army, navy, and air force were fighting 
for Great Britain, the United States, and Russia and were denied the 
possibility of fighting for Poland. 

The Russian conquest of Yugoslavia affords another example of 
astuteness on the part of Russia. By foisting her own agent upon Great 
Britain as a suitable liberator of Yugoslavia, Russia was not only able, 
with almost no sacrifice on her own part, to make Yugoslavia a Russian 
dependency, but also to transform Yugoslavia, whose people always were, 
and still are, pro-British, into a strongly anti-British Power, despite 
the pro-British inclinations of the Yugoslav people. Tito, the Russian 
agent, and his Partisans, who were dominated by the Yugoslav Com- 
munists, conquered Yugoslavia for Russia with the help of arms and 
supplies provided by Great Britain. 

We shall realise the importance of Poland and Yugoslavia to Russia 
if we consider their importance to Europe—and to Great Britain. If 
Poland and Yugoslavia were independent to-day there would be no 
European problem—and, therefore, no German problem. The Peace, 
as well as the War, would have been won by the Western Powers, and 
the reconstruction and reintegration of Europe would have begun by now, 
whereas, to-day, disintegration continues. If Poland and Yugoslavia 
were free, Europe as a whole would be free, whereas to-day about a third 
of Europe is unfree and the remainder is menaced by unfreedom. The 
foundations of a united Europe would have been laid. The relief of the 
European famine could have begun months ago out of Europe’s own 
resources. Millions of lives would have been saved—and not only German 
lives. Great Britain would have had no cause for apprehension with 
regard to Russia in Europe, none with regard to Germany. She would 
have had complete security in Europe and in the western Mediterranean. 
And as increased security in one place means decreased insecurity in 
others, she would have had less insecurity in the Near East, the Middle 
East, and even in the Far East. 
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By holding Yugoslavia, Russia can intervene decisively both in 
Central Europe and in the Eastern Mediterranean. That is why she has 
made of Yugoslavia a Soviet Republic in all but name. Belgrade is, 
to-day, the capital of Russia’s European dominions, with the most 
powerful and important wireless station, a centre from which the Russian 
ascendency is being consolidated and her influence—hostile to Great 
Britain, above all—is being spread into the Near East and across the 
Mediterranean. Tito is Stalin’s viceroy in Europe. He is, on behalf of 
Russia, consolidating the Eastern and South-eastern European federation 
of Russian vassal-states, he is Russia’s principal anti-British agent. 

The submissive nature of the Czechs, which has made them collaborate 
almost as closely with the Germans as they are now collaborating with the 
Russians, has promoted the delusion that, unlike the Poles and Yugoslavs, 
they have recovered their national independence. The truth is that they 
have as little independence under the Russians as they had under the 
Germans, perhaps even less, for German domination, ruthless as it was, 
did not go as deep as Russian and was not so comprehensive. The 
Czechoslovak Government in Prague is but a fiction. The country is 
administered, in effect, by the National Committees, which are controlled 
by the Communists who, like Communists everywhere, are but Russian 
agents. By ‘the country ’ we mean Bohemia and Moravia, for Czecho- 
slovakia has ceased to exist. Poland exists, though she is mutilated and 
a vassal, but Czechoslovakia does not exist. Carpathian—Ruthenia has 
been annexed by Russia (without a protest from anyone), and Slovakia, 
though not independent of Moscow, is independent of Prague. It is 
hardly conceivable that Czechoslovakia will ever be restored—not even 
when Europe will at last have been liberated. When that happens, the 
Sudetenlanders will surely return to their own country and the Slovaks 
will surely proclaim their independence. But the liberation of Europe, 
which will surely include the liberation of the Czechs, can but perpetuate 
the extinction of Czechoslovakia. There is no failure in Europe so 
complete and so enduring as the failure of Dr. Benes. 

We should not ignore the importance of Rumania. And for the 
permanent liberation of Europe as a whole, the liberation of Rumania 
is a necessity, because Russia, even if in control of Rumania and no 
more, can always renew her threat to the Balkans and to Central Europe. 
There can be no enduring peace in Europe, indeed, there can be no 
Europe, and no permanent security for Great Britain, unless the countries 
of the Middle Zone, from the Arctic to the Agean, Rumania included 
are independent. 

What we are trying to expound is not new. The Middle Zone is a 
conception that finds its ancestry in the ideas of William Pitt, Kossuth, 
Mackinder, and others. Even in the writings of little known, of humble, 
but deep students of affairs, we shall find astonishing observations that 
seem like prophecies because they are based on the permanent, underlying 
realities which are unseen to-day, not because they do not exist, but 
because observation is flighty, superficial, and distracted by irrelevance. 
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How much has been written about Rumania in our own generation, but 
how little that explains her significance in the larger setting of Russian 
policy as lucidly as the forgotten Rumanian statesman, Sturdza, more 
than a hundred years ago. Let us give but a few passages from his analysis 
in which is revealed not only his own foresight, but the foresight of his 
Russian contemporaries whose plans and policies are now moving towards 
their fulfilment : 


‘The Russian challenge to Europe is the real issue that engages all the 
nations of the world. The struggle is of great actuality. We are in the middle 
of it. Very often we find that the disunited nations of Europe are weak and 
cannot oppose effectively the well planned and well directed—by one single 
will—Russian drive. Consequently, many observers cannot but ask, who will 
have final victory ? Undoubtedly, these quarrels extend a situation which 
otherwise could easily be settled. The moral and material power of Europe is 
so great that the defeat of those who try to destroy its stature built up by the 
continuous co-operation of the human spirit is certain. 

‘In Eastern Europe many are threatened to lose their individuality and 
their ties with the West and the western culture, only to be absorbed in the 
Russian ocean. As the Roumanians are but an island in this ocean, it is of 
vital interest for them to examine the situation in good time, to be con- 
tinuously on the look out so that they will always be in a position to discern 
which is the best course to take in an endeavour to repel the menace. 

‘The present time is appropriate for a dispassionate appraisal of the 
situation. The struggle continues, but is conducted by indirect and concealed 
methods. We are in a moment of relative calm. It is like the time before the 
battle when the combatants draw their breath to throw themselves against 
each other with renewed vigour. Let us, therefore, examine the two sides and 
Roumania’s position in the conflict, so that we may draw such conclusions as 
may serve as beacons for the road to be followed, and that we should never 
falter. ‘“ Roumanian policy” must become a reality and not only an empty 
phrase used as bait by outsiders for the ignorant and for the weaklings who 
cannot see their own interest.’ 


Of Russian plans, Sturdza wrote that, to obtain a clear picture of 
them, 


‘ it must be stated briefly how Russia in the last 150 years, up to the Crimean 
War, gained immense territories in Europe, either by taking up arms or by 
devious machinations, always at the expense of other States, and not seldom 
by swallowing up whole countries. This territorial aggrandisement was 
achieved through a conscious and systematic policy pursued with great 
patience. Where the circumstances were not altogether favourable, Russia 
kept her ultimate plans in abeyance, and contented herself with a province, 
as in the case of Bessarabia, which weakened the importance and the power 
to resist of the country concerned. After being beaten by the Turks in 1711, 
when Peter the Great was forced to sign the Pruth treaty, Russia began a 
gradual and steady growth to power. The Crimean war arrested this growth 
for a time. Less than 20 years later, however, this great nation resumed its 
drive on an even bigger scale and with more determination. So far it was the 
liberation of the Christians from the Turkish yoke, to-day it is the rights of the 
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Russian nation to dominate the other Slav peoples, Russian and non-Russian 
alike, and such other non-Slav peoples as the Russians have decided to include 
in their orbit. Indeed, they claim the right to divide other countries according 
to their own good will, their lights and their interests. 

‘ More recently, a whole series of books and studies have appeared expound- 
ing the fundamental and immutable dogma of the policy of the Great Russian 
Empire. They are meant to direct the public opinion of Russia and of such 
countries as are to come within the Russian sphere, either now or in the near 
or distant future.’ 


One of the authors of such books was I. N. Danielewski, of whom 
Sturdza wrote : 


‘He establishes in the first place that in the same way in which Russia 
is a foreign organism in Europe, Europe does not exist for Russia either 
geographically or historically. To the European civilisation with its indivi- 
dualistic society Russia opposes her own anti-individualistic society, untouched 
by the so-called civilising progress of Europe. The Pan-Slav idea is, for 
Danielewski, a guiding divine principle at one with the Church, and from the 
national and political point of view ranks higher than liberty. It is more 
valuable than knowledge or any other moral or material good. He further 
expounds the idea that Russia cannot abandon her thousand year old organisa- 
tion built up by so many sacrifices and so much bloodshed spent in civilising 
the ragged of Kokand, Samarkand and Khiva, and those millions of nomadic 
Mongolians. She can never forsake her mission to liberate the Slav people, as 
well as those who are under great Slav influence like the Greeks, the Roumanians 
and the Hungarians, from the intellectual serfdom of the Western civilisation. 
From this argument Danielewski draws the conclusion that the Eastern 
Question is essentially a Russian one inextricably bound up with the Slav 
World and with the Orthcdox Church, both of which in his mind are but 
external expressions of one and the same thing. He points out that if the 
Roumanians and the Greeks are not Slavs they feed upon Slavdom through their 
Church, and that they have been misguided by the Western European countries 
to maintain their national identity and thus become the tools of those countries 
against Slavdom. He substantiates his contention by condemning the adop- 
tion, by the Roumanians, of the Latin alphabet and the widespread fashion 
among Roumanians to replace words of Slav origin by their French correspon- 
dent although the latter are very often unsuitable for the spirit of the Roumanian 
language .. . 

‘ In Danielewski’s opinion Russia must strive to solve the Eastern Question 
by occupying Constantinople and by creating a Slav federation under the 
Russian egis. There is no other nation that can hold Constantinople without 
difficulty but Russia, since she is the only country which has real need to have 
it in the interest of the Slav and orthodox world. For all the other countries it 
becomes a burden as it prevents Russia from moving freely, thereby provoking 
Russian antagonism and enmity. The reconstruction in Eastern Europe of the 
Greek-Byzantine Empire is harmful to the Russian interests because such a 
creation would lead inevitably to a political dualist formation in the Balkans 
which would favour the Greeks and the Roumanians. Danielewski concludes 
that the Russian Slav world will soon have to fight the rotting old European 
world in order to bring about the Russo-Slav Federation destined to stand up 
to the whole of Europe. . . . 
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‘ But even before Danielewski, as long ago as 1830 John Kollar eulogised on 
Pan-Slavia, the country of all the Slavs stretching over mountains and valleys 
from Athos to Triglav and Pomerania, from the Silesian fields to those of 
Cossovo, from Constantinople to Petersburg, from Ladoga to Astrachan, from 
Kazakstan to Ragusa, from Lake Balaton to the Baltic Sea, from Prague to Kiev 
and Moscow, from Kamtchiatka to Japan and from the Ural Mountains to the 
Carpathians. Filled with enthusiasm Kollar asks: ‘‘ What will we the Slavs 
be in a hundred years? What then will Europe be?” And he gives the 
answer. “In a hundred years time the Slav way of life will have extended its 
empire over all.” .. . 

“ The ideas espoused by these Russian writers are not the hallucinations of 
fanatics devoid of any bearing on reality. These men have merely given a 
well-ordered and clear expression to the current political ideas of the Russian 
leaders whether they be statesmen responsible for the framing of Russia’s policy 
or professional political agitators in the pay of the Russian Government. . . .’4 


How much has come true, to-day, of these plans and apprehensions ! 

To-day all Slavs are being forced into unity by Russia. She dominates 
all North-Eastern, Eastern, Central, and South-Eastern Europe (except for 
Greece and a part of Austria). Karl Marx himself was highly critical of 
the Pan-Slav movement as an instrument of Russian imperialism. He 
maintained that unless the Slav nations enjoyed complete independence, 
Russia’s western frontier would run ‘ from Danzig or Stettin to Trieste.’ 5 
This is almost exactly what has come to pass. Russia’s European 
conquests mean much, even now—far more than is realised in this country. 
But they mean even more for the future, seeing that they are a base, a 
hinterland, a glacis, and a source of supply, from which Russia can advance 
westwards towards further conquests. 


Vill 


Her control over the countries she has conquered is absolute. Their 
populations, number 130,000,000 or 140,000,000 in all (death through 
war, hunger, and disease, deportations and ‘ transfers ’ make it impossible 
to give a precise figure), their fighting forces, their skilled labour, their 
experts and technicians, their science, art, and literature, their natural 
resources, their trade and industry, their canals, roads, and railways, 
their strategic advantages, and so on, are all at the disposal of Russia. 
All these countries are severally and collectively a means to her ends— 
not one of them can live for itself, no one person in them can live for 
himself, or for his country, or for Europe, for mankind, for science, art, 
or religion, but only for Russia. And yet, save for a few zealots, there 
are none who wish to live for Russia—ninety-nine out of a hundred at 
least have the wish that the Russians may leave Europe, never to return. 

But, for the time being at least, Russia is omnipotent in the countries 


* Dom. Sturdza: Europe, Russia, and Rumania, ‘ Revista Noua,’ Bucharest, 1830. 

5 V. the illuminating article ‘Russia and Central Europe,’ by Hans Rothfels, in Social 
Research (a quarterly issued by the School for Social Research, 66 West Twelfth Street, 
New York), September, 1945. Karl Marx’s prophecy will be found in the Gesammelte 
Schriften, vol. I., p. 155. 
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she has conquered. Legally they are independent—that is so, even of the 
Baltic States which have been incorporated in the Soviet Union.* But 
even those which have not been incorporated are being forced into one 
political and economic order which approximates more and more closely 
to that of the Soviet Union. In all of them, the Russians are hated by 
the entire population, except for that small minority of persons who 
derive some advantage—office, a job, money, or influence—from the new 
Russian order. If there were to be free elections, and the issue were for 
or against the withdrawal of the Russians, the majority for withdrawal 
would be overwhelming. If the Russians were to withdraw, their 
instruments—Tito, Bierut, Groza, Benes, and so on, would be swept 
out of existence. The Russians would have to take the Communists along 
with them to save them from massacre. _ 

Resistance to Russian domination seems hopeless, at least for a long 
time to come. But it exists, especially in Poland, though with full 
awareness that it is ineffective in any immediate sense. Its main purpose 
is to preserve the character of the nation, its politicel, religious, and social 
ideals from annihilation. By annihilation we do not so much mean the 
physical destruction of individuals, though that is going on all the time, 
as the destruction of personal and national liberty, of the national spirit, 
of all that goes to make up nationhood, and, above all, the complete 
separation from Europe and from the European heritage. 

Although the ultimate purpose is the same, the means employed by 
Russia differ from country to country. The Finns, who are exceptionally 
tenacious and united, are treated as a homogeneous whole. They are 
constricted, as it were, within an iron ring, which can be so tightened as 
to exercise irresistible pressure upon the whole nation—pressure that is 
mainly economic and depresses the standard of living and hastens on 
the progress, very marked in Finland now, of economic decay. There is 
political and moral pressure also. This is evident in the trials of alleged 
‘ war criminals.’ Finland was attacked by Russia in 1939. The peace 
concluded in 1940 was but the beginning of a gradual unarmed conquest 
by pressure and penetration which could, at any moment, be completed 
by a reversion to open warfare.” In 1941 Russia attacked Finland afresh, 
bombing Finnish towns before Finland herself decided that she must once 
more fight in self-defence, repellent as it was to be ranged on Germany’s 
side. Her decision was surely a mistake, though if she had not fought, 
the result would have been the same. No country under Russian domina- 
tion is any the better off for not having fought against Russia. Poland, 
whose resistance to Germany in 1939 certainly saved Russia from a 
German conquest, Yugoslavia, whose resistance in 1941 delayed the 
German attack on Russia, are worse off than Rumania and Hungary who 
fought against Russia. The aggressor in both the wars between Russia 
and Finland was Russia, nevertheless Finnish statesmen and politicians 


* Russian sovereignty over Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania has not been recognised 
de jure by Great Britain and the United States. 
? Goering’s evidence at Nuremberg, The Times, p. 4, col. 6. 16th March, 1946. 
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who were responsible for the conduct of Finnish foreign policy have been 
tried and sentenced as ‘ war criminals,’ to the accompaniment of incessant, 
girding comment by the Russian press and wireless, comment that has 
constituted contempt of court on a colossal scale and has culminated in 
menacing complaints that the sentences were too light. In this way 
respected figures—some of them, like Mr. Tanner, of international repute, 
have been removed from participation in the affairs of their country. 

The misuse of the terms ‘war-criminals,’ ‘ collaborators,” and 
‘ Fascists ’ serves, in all countries under Russian domination, to remove 
any persons who have any independence of character, are in any way 
critical of Russia, or might conceivably oppose the Russian-sponsored 
governments. 

The Estonians—like the Latvians and Lithuanians—are probably 
doomed as a nation. By deporting men, women, and children to the 
Russian interior, and by importing officials, farmers and peasants from 
Russia, a process of dilution is going on—it began in 1940. The familiar 
methods of coercion by sheer terrorism, the indoctrination of children 
with Russian political ideas, the moral annihilation of individuals by 
terming them ‘reactionaries’ or ‘ Fascists,’ the assimilation of trade 
unions and co-operatives by Russian labour organisations, the establish- 
ment of serfdom through repressive reform—all these make it hard to see 
how anything that could be called an Estonian—or Latvian or Lithuanian 
—nation can survive the next few years. 

The Hungarians have shown much strength of character under Russian 
domination. Their Government was, as far as we are aware, the only 
one that expressed disapproval of the iniquitous ‘ transfer ’ of populations 
under the Treaty of Potsdam. For a long time the Government refused 
to deport the ‘Swabians,’ whose ancestors came to Hungary from 
Germany in the eighteenth century, but in the end it was forced to 
comply, under pressure from the Communists. The Communists, under 
the Russians, are rapidly becoming the absolute masters of Hungary. 

Only in Poland and Yugoslavia is resistance at all extensive. In 
vast territories with mountains and forests, bands of resisters or of 
fugitives from the terror can maintain themselves, especially when they 
can rely on the sympathies of their own people, as they can everywhere 
under Russian domination. Organised resistance to the Russians and 
their agents is incomparably harder to sustain than was resistance to the 
Germans. Poland had more than an ‘ underground ’ movement during 
the German occupation—she had an ‘ underground ’ state, ‘ underground ’ 
schools and universities, and an ‘underground’ press. That ‘State’ 
was ‘representative,’ although no elections were possible, and could not 
have existed if it had not been ‘ representative "—it enjoyed not only the 
loyalty, but the devotion of the people. The Polish ‘Government’ in 
London was the plenipotentiary of that ‘State.’ When Great Britain 
and the United States disowned the Polish ‘ Government ’ and recognised 
the ‘ Provisional Government,’ they disowned the authentic Polish 
* State,’ the Polish Republic itself, Poland’s independence, and their 
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own promises, pledges, and treaties. 

The task of the Polish ‘ underground ’ movement to-day in the darkest 
period of Poland’s sad history is not to fight but to resist a fight, to promote 
such 4 national discipline that excesses against the Russians shall cease. 
A letter recently received from Poland—the author is a young man (we 
are compelled to withhold his name)—conveys the condition of the country 
and the spirit of the new ‘ underground’ movement better than any 
other document we know : 


‘If someone who had been absent from Poland for six years were suddenly 
to see what is happening here now, he would surely go mad. But to us it is all 
quite natural. Overtly and covertly the Russians try to split the Poles. They 
fight not against “‘ Fascist reaction ’’ but against honesty itself. Their methods 
are so varied and so well concealed, that only he who is in touch with the actual 
administration can follow the drift of domestic politics. 

‘The Polish people pay the price of unprecedented economic misery and 
constant persecution for their unanimous resistance. We grew accustomed to 
such a state of affairs during the German occupation. “ Misery ” is a word too 
faint to define the economic condition of Poland. . . . The help given by 
U.N.R.R.A. does not reach ordinary people, for it is stolen by the authorities. 
That is to say, by the Russians and their supporters. . . . 

‘ The country is ravaged by bands of international ruffians, mostly deserters 
from the Red Army. Every morning, in the streets of the larger towns, bodies 
are found despoiled of their clothing. . . . In the villages, robberies are a 
normal occurrence, but Poles are rarely to be found amongst the robbers. The 
villagers are now united and defend one another—more and more they prevail 
over the robbers. 

‘ We are accustomed to this sort of life, brutal and ruthless, for—[here the 
author mentions a friend of his] and I served for seven months in the field, 
against the Germans, as members of the Polish Underground, so that nothing 
should impress us deeply any more. Nevertheless, what we now experience is 
more depressing than the Hitlerite terror. 

‘It is a war of souls. 

‘The Russians inject into our nation every kind of moral decay, by all 
possible means and on all sides, in the most refined and shameless manner. The 
most horrible and shameful things are done under cover of the most splendid 
ideas and sublimest catchwords. It is very difficult even to imagine the 
confusion of the mind at the distortion of the truth through which we live. 

‘ Luckily for us, the Russian occupation came after the Germans, so that it 
found us decided, united, consolidated. Otherwise terrible things might have 
happened. 

‘Last week Russian agitators tried to incite workmen belonging to the 
Polish Workers’ Party to robbery in the shops, but the workmen smote them 
and threatened to hang them if they attempted the like again. 

‘ The Russians have lost. The Poles are united.’ 


There is a formidable Ukrainian ‘ underground ’ movement, extending 
far into Russian territory, and in loose association with the Polish. In 
Rumania excesses have been perpetrated by peasants against the Russians 
in the mountains. The first necessity, recognised by all Rumanians who 
are determined to preserve the spirit, the traditions, and the dignity of 
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Rumania, is discipline—as in Poland. In Yugoslavia, there is much 
unorganised resistance. The forces that were commanded by General 
Mihailovitch had, of late, suffered from disorganisation under stress of 
hunger and of the ferocious terrorism to which they were subjected. 
Now that their great leader has been captured,® unorganised risings, 
which can but lead to murderous reprisals, are much more likely than they 
were before. 

It means much to all the oppressed and afilicted nations to have a 
leader sans peur et sans reproche. For simple heroism, strength of prin- 
ciple, steadfastness in disaster, and a great love of the people—a love that 
is fully requited, and will be requited by successive generations, Europe 
has none who outshine Maniu, Mannerheim, and Mihailovitch. From 
them a spirit emanates that no terrorism, no craft, and no calumny can 
destroy. 

From the Arctic to the Augean there is a new solidarity amongst the 
nations who all share a common destiny. The obstacles in the way of an 
effective association between them are, at present, insurmountable. 
But the will and the spirit, creative of a future association, are there. 

Centuries of struggle, battles remembered by the people although they 
were fought generations ago, the experience, deep in the national con- 
sciousness, that nothing is predictable, that a sudden turn of fortune 
may overthrow the mightiest oppressor, that when all seems lost, all may 
yet be saved—this spirit, which we find in Old English and Nordic poetry, 
sustains the Eastern European nations to-day : 


Hige sceal the heardra, heorte the cenre, 
mod sceal the mare, the ure maegen lytladh.® 


Ix 


Even now the immense territorial conquests made by Russia give 
her a preponderance in European affairs and the power to menace the 
security of the British Empire. Every extension of the Russian Empire 
means a loss of trade to the rest of the world. Central Europe and the 
countries of the Middle Zone would be a promising market for British 
goods and a field for British investments if they were independent. The 
territories which seceded from Russia towards the end of the First World 
War—Finland, the three Baltic States, and Eastern and Central Poland— 
raised their standard of living and increased their contribution to inter- 
national trade as a result of their independence. Their total population 


* Shameful to the last degree was the manner in which the B.B.C. announced the 
capture of General Mihailovitch (March 24th, 9 p.m., Home Service). By asserting, without 
one qualifying phrase, that he ‘has been denounced as a traitor,’ the B.B.C. insinuated 
that he was one. 

* The Battle of Maldon, ll. 312-313. These lines, like Simonides’ Epitaph on the Spartans 
who fell at Thermopyle, defy translation, despite—or because of—their monumental 
simplicity. Word for word—and most inadequately—they may be rendered: ‘ Courage 
(temper) shall be harder (more resolute), heart the keener, spirit (mood) the greater (more) 
as our courage (capacity) diminishes.’ The Battle of Maldon was fought in the year 4.p.991. 
The poem was composed soon after the battle. 
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was less than 25,000,000, but it contributed more to international trade 
than the 170,000,000 inhabitants of the Russian Empire. All countries 
that come within the self-contained economy of the Russian Empire are 
thereby excluded from international trade. If we consider the territories 
that are under Russian domination and those that are threatened by 
Russian domination, there is abundant cause for the present misgivings, 
quite apart from any considerations regarding security or the Balance of 
Power. 

Perplexity over what may happen is obscuring the perception of what 
has happened already. There is a widespread illusion that if Russia goes 
no further all will be well. Let us suppose—though the supposition 
flouts the obvious—that she does not mean to go any further. Three 
generations of statesmen strove to avert what she has achieved even now. 
Burke, Pitt, Castlereagh, Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone would surely 
be appalled were they to revisit this earth and see how the European 
system, built up with immense patience, resolution and statesmanship 
during a period of more than two hundred years and defended in three 
great wars, has been overthrown in little more than two years. 

It has always been necessary—and the necessity was recognised at the 
Congress of Vienna, and by Hardenberg as well as by Castlereagh—to 
keep Russia out of Europe. It has been necessary, also, for Europe to 
keep out of Russia. There can never be an enduring peace between 
Europe and Russia unless they respect one another’s borders. The 
invasions of Russia under Napoleon, Pilsudski, and Hitler were not only 
disastrous because they failed—they would have been diasstrous if they 
had succeeded. Russia will never accept Europe—nor will Europe accept 
Russia. 

Russia has invaded Europe. She has penetrated as far as Central 
Germany. She has reached the Adriatic. She is consolidating her 
conquest by terrorism and by subterfuge, by all the political, economic, 
and strategic means at her disposal, She is preparing for further conquests 
—Western Germany, Trieste, Salonica, and even Gibraltar are menaced, 
directly or indirectly, in Europe alone. Her aspirations in Asia are vaster 
even than her aspirations in Europe. 

She is converting her Eastern and Central European conquests into 
an immense glacis, with a war-industry of itsown. Just as she developed 
an autonomous war-industry in her Far Eastern territories, so that they 
could, in a war that might engage the main forces of the Russian Empire, 
wage a long defensive war of their own, so she is developing, or rather 
reconstructing for her own special needs, a war-industry in the glacis—a 
war-industry that will make her the greatest military power on the 
European mainland, without placing any undue strain upon her war- 
industry at home. While in Great Britain and in the United States 
demobilisation cannot proceed with sufficient speed, and while the 


10 VY. V. Raud: The Smaller Nations in the World’s Economic Life (publ. P. 8. King 
and Staples). The share of the Russian ‘ succession states’ in the world’s trade in 1938 
was 1-65 per cent., Russia’s share was 1-1 per cent. (Raud, p. 21). 
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primacy of production for war has receded before the primacy of produc- 
tion for peace, in Russia the primacy of production for war is sustained 4— 
for use against whom, now that Germany and Japan have been 
overthrown ? 

There are three main centres of war-industry now working for Russia 
in the glacis—the Silesian, the Bohemian-Moravian, and the Central 
German. The resources (including human labour) of the glacis are 
subordinated to one purpose—the maintenance of an army and a war- 
industry which will enable Russia to pursue her European plans, even to 
the point of waging aggressive war, while allowing her to make her main 
military effort elsewhere, whether in the Middle East or in the Far East. 

Her German policy reveals her determination to advance further 
westward. The Communists in Eastern and Central Germany are under 
her direct control, the Communists in Western Germany are under her 
indirect control. They, although few in number, are the instrument by 
which she is uniting all Germans so that all shall be under her domination 
and none shall be even under the influence of the Western Powers—and 
none shall ever be independent. She is establishing bureaucratic absolut- 
ism in the regions she has occupied and is endeavouring, through the 
Communists, to promote it in the regions occupied by the British, the 
Americans, and the French. She is forcing the Social Democrats into 
union with the Communists so that they may come under Communist 
and, therefore, under Russian domination. It is through the so-called 
‘ unity of the German working class ’ that she is pushing the frontiers of 
her Empire towards the Rhine—and it would be an illusion to suppose 
that when they have reached the Rhine they will be pushed no further. 

She is, in the regions she has occupied, reducing farmers and farm 
labourers to a subjection such as they never knew, even under Hitler, 
by the land-reform, as we tried to explain in our previous article. Having 
united and subjugated industrial and rural labour, first in Eastern and 
Central, then in Western Germany, she can proceed to the subjugation 
of the entire bourgeoisie—by direct means in the former region, and by 
indirect, or perhaps by revolutionary, means in the latter. The time will 
surely come when she will, in Western Germany, promote a German 
national proletarian revolution against the Western Powers. This 
revolution, if it succeeds, will inaugurate the anti-western and, more 
specifically, anti-British armed alliance between Russia and Germany. 


x 


The National Socialist despotism, which perpetrated lawlessness, 
murder, oppression, robbery, and deceit on a colossal scale, has made 
the rule of law, the sanctity of human life, personal freedom, security of 


11 * Within the shortest period of time we must . . . regain the pre-war development 
of national economy in order . . . to raise the material well-being of the people and raise 
still more the military and economic might of the Soviet State.’ ‘ Order of the Day, No. 8, 
issued on February 23rd, 1946, by Generalissimo Stalin’ (Soviet News—February 25th, 
1946. Italics our own). 
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ownership, and truthfulness seem more precious than they ever were 
before. The like is true of all Europe. Europeans—the Germans 
included—do not want any more revolutions or counter-revolutions, 
they do not want any more oppressors, whether native or foreign, any 
more ideologies, whether National Socialist, Fascist, or Communist 
(knowing by now that they are all alike). When the Russians are in 
Europe they are hated just as much as the Germans were. Now that 
the Germans have been quelled, Europeans who are under the Russians 
have but one wish—that the Russians may go away, never to return. 
All Europeans have one wish above all others—to be left alone, to enjoy 
a little freedom, a little justice, a little prosperity, and some sort of 
security for themselves and for their children. They are no longer 
interested in ideologies, for they know too much about them. All the 
revolutions in Europe to-day are spurious—they are, without exception, 
an attempt, made under cover of liberal and humanitarian phrases, by 
the few to place the many under a domination more tyrannical than any 
the world has ever known. 

That Germany may become a vassal of the Russian Empire and an 
organic part of the Russian political, social, and economic order, is a 
prospect that appals the Germans, as it appals all Europeans who know 
anything about that order. The Germans, to-day, are Western in their 
outlook and, in so far as they think at all, they think of their future in 
terms of the European heritage. But if they have no hope—if there is 
no possibility of any association with the west, or of any partnership in 
the European community, if there is not going to be any Europe at all, 
then there is no alternative for Germany except in association with Russia. 
That alternative is repudiated to-day with horror, even with loathing, 
but some day it may be accepted, the more so as it offers great 
advantages. 

The Russians admire German organisation, German efficiency, German 
specialised knowledge.12 The Germans can offer Russia more than any 
other nation—they are potentially the greatest Power in Europe and for 
Russia to have that Power under. her own control (provided always that 
the control is absolute and immovable) would make Russia all that 
Germany ever aspired to be, even under Hitler. France, to-day, is no 
problem for Russia. On the contrary—thanks to the energy and deter- 
mination of her Communists, she serves, on the whole, the purpose of 
Russian foreign policy. But some day the French Communists will go 
too far. The French will react violently against them, and the result 
will be a split in the French Communist movement. France will then 
be a problem for Russia. But if Russia has Germany as a vassal-ally, she 


12 Speaking to Emil Ludwig, Stalin expressed a high opinion of the Americans. But 
he added ‘If we sympathise with anyone, either as a nation, or with the majority of 
the nation, it is the Germans. The friendly feelings we have for America cannot be 
compared with our sympathy for the Germans.’ When Emil Ludwig said that the 
Germans prefer order to freedom, Stalin contradicted him and pointed, without a word 
of disapproval, to the National Socialist Revolution (Emil Ludwig: Fihrer Huropas, 
1939, pp. 318-319). 
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will always be able to impose her own solution on the French problem— 
as on any European problem. For Germany, if there is no other hope, 
there is hope of domineering as well as of being dominated, of being the 
privileged nation under Russia, in this the Russian order. 

There are strong centrifugal tendencies in Germany to-day. Berlin 
exercises no attraction and Prussian leadership no prospect of glory. 
Decentralisation would be popular. But the desire for unity will grow if 
Germany remains artificially divided—and to-day she is divided, 
artificially, as never before, between two different: worlds, the European 
and the Russian. That is a division to which the Germans will never 
resign themselves—as long as it persists, one half of Germany will be 
an irridenta. To-day it is the eastern half—to-morrow it may be the 
western. Russia is offering the Germans national unity. The Germans 
do not accept the offer because they know why it is made. But some 
day they may accept it—willingly, if there is no alternative. 

Russia can offer more. She can offer the Sudetenland and the 
territories ceded to Poland. Of one thing we may be sure—that the 
millions of men, women, and children who have been expelled from their 
homes, robbed of everything, and sent into exile (for to them it is exile) in 
accordance with the Treaty of Potsdam, are resolved to return, desire 
nothing so much as to return. 

More than twenty-five years ago, another ‘ transfer of population ’ was 
undertaken. Over a million Greeks fled from Asia Minor and from Thrace 
before the advancing Turks. A much smaller number of Turkish Moslems 
was expelled from Greece, under the Convention of Lausanne. This 

‘exchange ’*, as it was called, seemed a final solution of the problem 
presented by ‘the existence of national minorities in hostile, or at least 
unfriendly, countries. Much was done for the Greek fugitives, who, like 
the people ‘ transferred ’ from the Sudetenland and eastern Germany, 
arrived in a state of complete destitution. With the help of an inter- 
national loan, two million acres of land were distributed amongst them, 
and agricultural settlements and urban quarters were made. And yet, 
although a quarter of a century, almost, has gone by, these exiles still 
feel as exiles do, still yearn for their old homes and homelands. They have 
filled the ranks of E.L.A.S., and the prospect that Russia will be their 
avenger on the Turks and will, perhaps, compel Turkey to take them 
back, has made them a potent disruptive force in Greece, a menace 
to the good relations, built up by wise statesmanship on both sides, 
between Greece and Turkey, a reinforcement to the Greek Communists 
who are but instruments of Russia’s foreign policy. The fugitives from 
the Sudetenland and eastern Germany are much more numerous—when 
the ‘ transfer’ has been completed, they will probably number about 
10,000,000. Their expulsion was accompanied by terrible barbarities.15 

18 For details v. the two masterly studies: Hope Simpson: The Refugee Problem 
(Oxford), and 8. P. Ladas: The Exchange of Minorities (Macmillan). 

14 Only those from Eastern Thrace were able to bring livestock with them and property 
in carte. 

18 V. Dark Places, The Nineteenth Century and After, February, 1946. 
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Only force can keep these 10,000,000 from returning. Russia has 
but to give the word, and they will stream back. And who will be able 
to condemn Russia then ? Will she not have righted a terrible wrong ? 

For this wrong she is, it is true, responsible. But so are Great Britain 
and the United States. And, with the exceptions of the Bishop of 
Chichester, and a few others, none have protested. The great and 
generous remonstrance which should have come from Liberal England 
has not come—the Liberal Press has been silent. It is evident that the 
collapse of Liberalism is something deeper and wider than the crisis of a 
political party. It is a moral crisis, far transcending politics. 

We venture to invoke one protest which has come from Ireland, so 
that it may not remain altogether unheeded on this side of the Irish Sea : 


‘ The incalculable sum of human suffering and destitution involved in the 
tearing up of whole human communities from their very roots cannot fail to 
engender undying resentments in the victims, while at the same time brutalising 
the victors. . . . Seen at a distance, and through the red and distorting lens 
of war or revolutionary propaganda, a stage is reached when for a time ordinary 
people may cease to see in the members of an enemy community men, women, 
and children like themselves. Whole human communities can thus be made to 
appear to one another as little better than vermin whom it is right and fitting 
to remove or extirpate as thoroughly as possible. . . . When therefore we 
look to the future we cannot but have grave misgivings as to the ultimate 
outcome of a political expedient so utterly at variance with the traditions of 
civilised peoples as is the cruel and desperate expedient of mass deportation. 
Leaders and men who do not scruple, if it serves the ends of power, to treat men, 
women, and children who are in no human essential different from themselves 
as though they were cattle are not likely to feel much compunction about 
using similar cruelties towards their opponents wherever and whenever they 
appear, whether among former allies or even in the ranks of their own people. 
There seems to be a historical law which ordains that in the end the sins of the 
rulers shall be visited on the heads of their own peoples. Time will tell whether 
the methods of the slave-trade will succeed where more humane methods have 
failed. But we may be permitted, on sober reflection, to doubt whether the 
inhumanity of mass deportations will not create far more formidable national 
stresses and complications than any modern Europe has yet known.’ 1* 


What if Russia is the first to assert publicly that wrong was done ? 
And what if she profess to make amends by righting the wrong? If 
she does so, it will, no doubt, be for reasons of policy, not of humanity. 
And, no doubt, further wrongs will be the consequence. But the Treaty 
of Potsdam has placed a trenchant sword in her hand and she will be able 
to use it the more effectively because it will shine like the sword of justice. 


XI 
As a result of the Second World War, Russia has complete security— 
for the first time in her history. She has three main frontiers—the 
southern, western and eastern. On the southern she has never, in modern 


16 This passage occurs in the book from which we quoted in our last article : Professor 
Hogan’s Election and Representation. 
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times, had to fear more than unrest or rebellion, or tribal incursions, and 
her southward expansion has been accomplished without the danger of a 
major defeat. In the west, the growing disparity between her population 
and Poland’s (the Russians now outnumber the Poles by more than five 
to one) removed the Polish danger. But the rise of the German Empire 
compelled her, whenever she planned war, or feared war, in the Far East 
to secure her rear by coming to terms with that Empire. Whenever she 
felt insecure in the west, she had to temporise with Japan—as she did 
during the Second World War as long as Germany was not defeated. 
Her general policy has been to make sure of her security on two of her 
frontiers so as to be able to expand on the third. 

The question which every student of Russian affairs must have asked 
himself when considering the effect which the final defeat of Germany 
and Japan would have on Russia was this : 

Will Russia consolidate the complete security she will have achieved 
or will she take advantage of that security and engage in further 
expansion ? 

It was clear that Russia would have a two-fold opportunity such as she 
never had before: to perpetuate the security, which she never had 
before, on all her frontiers, or, having security on all her frontiers, to 
expand on all of them, which she was never able to do before. 

What, in other words, was her major purpose : expansion or security ? 
She has given the answer—it is expansion. She has not changed the 
principles of her foreign policy. On the contrary, she has reasserted them. 
To her, in the past, security on one frontier was a means to an end— 
expansion on another. To-day the security she has achieved on all 
frontiers is a means to the same end—expansion on all. 

To Germany, Pan-Germanism was a means to an end—the conquest 
of Europe through irruption into the Slav world. To Russia, Pan-Slavism 
is a means to an end—the conquest of Europe through irruption into the 
German world. 

To-day, Russia, having united all Slavs under her domination, and 
having broken into the German world, has begun the conquest of Europe. 

Hitler and other exponents of National Socialism often asserted that 
it was Germany’s mission to defend Europe against Russia. Even to-day 
there are Germans who hold that, but for the interference of the Western 
Powers, Europe would have been made impregnable against a Russian 
invasion. But Hitler never thought in terms of defence. It was he 
who widened the division of Europe until it became the abyss of war— 
the abyss by which Russia entered. Had Germany not gone to war, 
there would have been no Russians on European soil to-day. This 
is the historical crime of the Germans, enormous in its wickedness 
and its folly, to have rebelled against Europe and the European heritage, 
not to divide and rule, but to divide and destroy. Hitler hated the 
European heritage and had no use for anything European except the 
material resources of Europe which he needed for the conquest of 
Russia. 
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In Europe, Russia has the advantage of numbers. In China she has 
not this advantage. The industrial areas of Central Europe and of 
Westphalia, together make up one great industrial area which is the 
nucleus of Europe. To be master of Europe, Russia must pierce the 
shell, which she has done in Europe’s east, and possess the whole nucleus. 
To do so, she must possess the whole of Germany. She cannot dominate 
Europe completely except from within. In China the nucleus is Man- 
churia, which lies exposed on the periphery—there is no shell to be 
pierced. If Russia holds Manchuria she will not be able to dominate 
China, but she will be able to divide China, keep her divided, and hold 
the balance. And as long as her hold on Manchuria is not effectively 
challenged she will exercise an ascendency over China far more powerful 
than that of any other Power or Powers, far more powerful than that of 
any Chinese Government. 

To perpetuate anarchy is, in the end, as sterile as it is iniquitous. 
That is the main reason why Japan attempted to pass from a destructive 
to a constructive policy in China, from the perpetuation of anarchy to 
permanent domination. That policy would have failed in any case. 
But, had she won the war, Japan would have continued to hold Manchuria, 
she would have dominated large areas in China, she would have kept the 
other areas in a condition of latent anarchy at least, and she would have 
exercised an enduring hegemony over all China. 

Russia is taking over the Japanese heritage in Manchuria, she is 
building up a series of communities dependent upon herself on the peri- 
phery of China, and is promoting deep-seated friction to avert Chinese 
national unity. 

To Japan, Manchuria was not only a colony, a source of wealth, and a 
means to the hegemony over China, it was also a stronghold against 
Russia. To Russia it is a source of future wealth, a means to the hegemony, 
and a stronghold against American influence in Asia.” 

Although the Chinese have the oldest bureaucracy in the world, they 
will not accept bureaucratic absolutism, because it denies the validity 
of scholarship and of the moral law. Such is the inner strength of Chinese 
civilisation that even the Communists are compelled to modify their 
Communism so that it not only ceases to be Communism but becomes the 
opposite of Communism : 




































‘ The “ present programme ” of the Chinese Communists “ can quite fairly 
be described as agrarian democracy. They claim that Marxian principles 
applied to the semi-feudal peasant economy of China lead to quite different 
policies from those suitable for a Communist party in an industrialised Western 
society. Their ultimate good is a socialist economy, but they believe that 
before China can progress to socialism there must be a long period of develop- 
ment, lasting perhaps several generations, in which capitalism and private 
enterprise must play their respective parts. . . . It is expected that, after the 

17 It is hard to tell, as yet, what Russia’s intentions are with regard to Japan—possibly 


to afford her certain advantages in China, so that she become a vassal-ally against the 
United States just as Germany is to be a vassal-ally against Great Britain. 
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war, industrial development will offer profitable opportunities for investment, 
which will cause a general transfer of landlord capital to industry. The aim 
of the cultivator owning his land will therefore be realised without the necessity 
for violent measures against the landlords. This means that the class war is 
postponed until Capitalism has developed to the stage when itis ripe for socialism. 
Even then it is considered that ‘new democracy ” as opposed to “ bourgeois 
democracy ” may be able to make the transition to socialism without violent 
revolution.’ 1* 


On the vast borderland between the Russian Empire and China proper, 
Russia has achieved much that is of a beneficent nature. Societies 
that were unconscious of nationhood, unaware of the larger world, and 
without even an alphabet, are awakening to modern life under Russian 
influence. With the help of schools and institutes in Moscow unwritten 
literatures are being saved from oblivion, national customs, traditions, 
folk-lore and dances preserved and endowed with a new vitality. 
Admiration cannot be withheld from so great an enterprise, and cannot be 
dismissed as a cynical means to illicit ends. Certainly it means an 
extension of Russian political influence, but such terms as ‘ Russianisa- 
tion ’ and ‘ Sovietisation ’ misrepresent the emancipatory and civilising 
task which is being performed with scientific ardour and with genuine 
respect and understanding for those scattered populations who are the 
beneficiaries. 

The revolution that is spreading over the Near and Middle East }° is 
mainly a revolution of the middle class and of the intellectuals. It has 
aspects that recall the European revolutionary movements that culminated 
in 1848, though it lacks their humane romanticism. It has something in 
common with Italian Fascism. The immense destitution of the rural 
and urban poor is the main cause of a ferment that grows as their mental 
horizon widens. In Egypt, above all, the Second World War has revealed 
the power, the wealth, and the efficiency of the Western world. The 
casual labourers, who make up the greater part of the population of 
Cairo, live in a state of poverty that has no parallel in Europe. For 
them, the contrast between what is and what might be is too great and 
they are maturing towards revolution. But the political initiative is 
with the middle class, with the students, lawyers, and literati, who are 
monopolising the revolution with the purpose of establishing a new 
bureaucracy that will give wealth, power, and employment to themselves 
rather than raise the submerged masses. The inarticulate demands of 
these masses cannot be satisfied but can be smothered or diverted by 
the nationalistic programmes and slogans of the over-articulate 
intellectuals. 

18 The Times, January 17th, 1946, p. 5 (italics our own). This article, although exceed- 
ingly simpliste, reveals much— inter alia, the critical sense of the Chinese: ‘ the publicity 
given to “labour heroes” and other “ propaganda” is “effective in stimulating popular 
enthusiasm internally (sic) and bad in presenting a case to a critical outside public.” ’ 

1® The term Middle East has, of late, replaced the term Near East. By Middle East, 
we mean India, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and Persia. By Near East, all Asia to the west 
of Persia and of the Persian Gulf, European Turkey, and Egypt. 
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The revolution of the Jews in Palestine, monopolised by the middle 
class, worsens their predicament. Being nationalistic above all, it is hostile 
to those whom it regards as intruders. Being essentially a counter- 
revolution it regards with alarm and envy a social and economic order 
which narrows the abyss between wealth and poverty. The order which 
the Jews are establishing in Palestine is fundamentally European. It 
could be a model for peaceful reform throughout the Near and Middle 
East. But this would mean the emergence of the submerged masses— 
which is one of the reasons why it is so bitterly opposed. 

The monopolised revolution sees in Great Britain something to 
blame for everything. Hatred of Great Britain—which is shared neither 
by the more eminent statesmen and rulers, like the great Ibn Saud or 
King Farouk, nor by the inarticulate masses—has a certain unreality. 
But it helps to reduce complicated issues to an artificial and misleading 
simplicity and is an ever-ready means of deferring the solution of the 
burning social problem. Pro-Russian sentiment is superficial, but it is a 
means of raising false hopes and of exercising political pressure. The 
function of the Communists in the Near and Middle East, as everywhere 
else, is to work for Russia and against Great Britain. To the Com- 
munists, as to Russia, the submerged masses are a source from which 
a rabble can always be drawn to shout ‘down with Bevin.’ But to the 
Communists, as to Russia, the material problem comes before the social 
problem because the enemy is ‘imperialism ’ rather than ‘ bourgeoisie.’ 
The monopolised revolution has, in reality, the character of an antici- 
patory counter-revolution. This was evident before the Second World 
War, but during that War and since, the kinship between the monopolised 
revolution and Fascism has become more pronounced, whereas British— 
like American—imperialism has become more than ever an emancipatory 
force. That Russia should, to-day, be in alliance with what can be 
qualified as counter-revolutionary and as having. a certain kinship with 
Fascism is no paradox. British and American imperialism, precisely 
because they have become emancipatory, because they tend more and 
more to favour the submerged and inarticulate masses, incur the intensified 
hostility of the Russian Empire. Nearly twenty years ago Stalin formu- 


‘lated the primacy of the struggle against imperialism over the social 


struggle, in the following words which have an ever greater significance 
to-day than they had then : 


‘The Afghan Emir’s struggle for the independence of Afghanistan is objec- 
tively a revolutionary struggle, despite the monarchical type of views held by 
the Emir and his supporters, because it weakens, disintegrates, undermines 
imperialism. . . . The struggle of the Egyptian merchants and bourgeois 
intelligentsia for the independence of Egypt is, for the same reason, an objec- 
tively revolutionary struggle, despite the bourgeois origin and the bourgeois 
standing of the leaders of the Egyptian national movement, despite the fact 
that it is against socialism. . . . And I will not speak of the national movements 
of other larger colonial and dependent countries, such as India and China, 
whose every step taken along the road to emancipation, even when it violates 
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the requirements of formal democracy, is a steelhammer blow against 
imperialism, i.e., is a step that is undoubtedly revolutionary.’ * 


What Stalin called ‘ revolution ’ is even more clearly counter-revolu- 
tion, more clearly akin to Fascism, to-day than it was twenty years ago. 

In Persia the Russian penetration has been favoured by the prevalent 
corruption and inefficiency, by the chronic weakness of the executive, 
by the lack of a strong national spirit, by the vast poverty of the many 
and the great wealth of the few. Such a condition makes it easy to create 
‘ Fifth Columns,’ to promote secessionist movements, and to set up local 
administrations that will transfer their allegiance to whatever foreign 
power has force at its disposal and money to spend on persons, parties 
and movements whose loyalty is for sale. The semi-anarchic condition of 
Southern Persia will, when the time comes, assist Russian expansion 
towards the Persian Gulf. Such a country enables the conqueror to 
dispense with large armies. The method of sending troops forward, and 
then withdrawing them to allay the protests and suspicions of the Powers, 
while replacing them discreetly by other troops or by agents, terrorists, 
and traitors, has been employed by Russia for generations.*! 

Turkey offers a more serious obstacle to Russian expansion than 
Persia, for the Turks are a martial nation with a strong national will. 
But Russia need not conquer Turkey by armed force. It is enough for 
her to take Constantinople which Turkey cannot defend unaided, and to 
intensify and organise disaffection in the region where Turkey, Persia 
and Iraq meet one another. Turkey never succeeded in pacifying 
the Kurds who are a nation without a country and are spread over a 
vast territory far into Syria—a territory of great strategic importance 
to Russia. 

India has nothing to gain and much to fear from Russia, much to gain 
and nothing to fear from Great Britain. Even Congress is more 
distrustful of Russia than of Great Britain, whatever the leaders of 
Congress may suggest to the contrary. British rule has given India 
peace, security, and the protection of minorities. India is about to 
achieve independence—but ‘freedom for India’ is not the same thing 
as freedom for Indians. The Indian revolution is nationalistic, like the — 
Egyptian, but more powerful, more likely to prevail. Lord Milner 
rebuked those of his fellow-countrymen who were ready to support 
any movement that called itself ‘a movement of liberation, though its 
real tendency may be to substitute the oppression of a native oligarchy, 
or despot, for the much milder and juster rule of British administrators.’ 2 
To-day it is ‘the much milder and juster rule of British administrators ’ 


2° Stalin: Problems of Seminism, a collection of speeches and articles by Stalin, 
published in 1939. The italics are in the original. 

*1 It was practised with much success by Russia in Manchuria before the Russo-Japanese 
War when Russia was endeavouring to detach Manchuria from China, although she had 
with China a mutually defensive alliance (v. H. Vinacke’s masterly History of the Far Hast 
in Modern Times, New York, 1928). 

22 Viscount Milner : Questions of the Hour (p. 120). 
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nst which is giving way to native oligarchies and despotisms. - Mr. Patrick 

Lacey, in a penetrating book, has called attention to the kinship between 
ha. Congress and ‘ Fascism.’ ** The longer British rule in India lasts, the 





better the prospect, if not of solving (for the problem is too vast for a 









































» solution within a measurable space of time), yet of ameliorating the social 
ant problem. The Indian revolution is not genuinely concerned with the 
pon social problem and the ascendancy of Congress can only defer the emanci- 
ny pation of the inarticulate masses. Sir William Barton tells us the claim 
ae made by Congress to ‘ democratic quality ’ is refuted by 
gn ‘Its failure in twenty-five years of power and influence to remove the curse 
ies of untouchability. . . . It is true that Congressmen toy with the idea of adult 
of suffrage. That is fashionable with all political parties in India, But Congress 
wm knows perfectly well that the Gandhian influence on an illiterate peasantry, 
ie combined with an elaborate party machine and unlimited funds, are an ample 
protection against the danger of the low-caste Hindu peasant asserting himself 
nd against the twice-born castes that dominate him. The countryside ‘has few 
ma, natural leaders capable of standing up to the glib lawyers of the towns. 
is, ‘These hard and stubborn facts, seen in the Congress background, should 
be more than enough to demolish its claim, not only to speak for, much less to 
an rule, India. One would not be far wrong in coming to the conclusion that the 
Hh. mainstay of Congress is the high-caste Hindu intelligentsia, allied with big 
or business. To put Congress in power would indeed, in the words of a popular 
Lo Indian leader, be handing over India to the Bania.’ 
= But even Congress cannot ignore the need for peace and security. 
1g That India may be afflicted by civil war seems probable. But if faction 
- is supported against faction by an outside Power, India may be thrown 
b0 into a condition of anarchy more lasting than the Chinese. Indian 
civilisation has not the immense cohesive power of Chinese which has 
at preserved the fundamental unity of the Chinese people for thousands of 
fe years. India can obtain protection against interference from outside— 
of and even protection against civil war at home—only from Great Britain. 
- No country that has not security can retain its independence. The 
0 independence of India will be assured by a lasting association between 
s her and the British Empire—complete severance of the imperial connec- 
6 tion means not the beginning, but the end of Indian independence (for 
oe India is, to-day, an independent country, even if that independence be 
. qualified). Of this even the leaders of Congress must be aware. 
8 
y XII 
7 England is in danger, and yet she is divided. There is an influential 
| and active movement of disaffection—a Fifth Column—which is not the 
a result of misgovernment. Amongst those, who condemn this movement 
most, are those who have the mightiest reasons for opposing the Govern- 
- ment. Disaffection can be loyal, just as opposition can be loyal. But the 





Mr. Lacey uses the 





23 Fascist India (publ. Nicholson and Watson, London, pp. 150). 
word Fascism in the generic, rather than in the specific sense. 
*% The New English Review, March, 1946, p. 208. 
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movement of disaffection known as the Fifth Column is profoundly 
disloyal. Its causes are neither political nor economic, but lie deep in 
the crisis of our civilisation. 

If the fundamental loyalties are strong, there will be no Fifth Column. 
If these loyalties are weak, or if they have been corrupted, they will be 
replaced by disloyalties parading as higher loyalties. Disloyalty as such 
may become a cult, a sort of lay religion, amongst certain kinds of people— 
the rich rather than the poor, the half-educated rather than the educated 
or uneducated. It will take the form of loyalty to one of those ideologies, 
composed of myths and abstractions, which become substitutes for true 
religion, love of country, and gratitude to the dead generations. Ingrati- 
tude, the vice of the age, will show itself in constant disparagement of 
everything native, a disparagement exercised, as a rule, obliquely, by 
constant praise of something extraneous. It has become easy and 
safe to be a traitor, for a widespread misconception of what the 
fundamental loyalties are has engendered an indulgence towards all 
who are credited with sincerity in the service of allegiances that press 
for loyalties. 

The Second World War has not solved, it has deepened the moral 
crisis of which the existence of the Fifth Column is one of many symptoms. 
We have called attention to the resemblance which certain movements 
abroad that profess to be democratic and revolutionary, or movements 
of liberation, have with counter-revolution and Fascism (if we may 
use that word as meaning not only the movement which triumphed in 
Italy, but also movements which, like National Socialism in Germany, 
are specifically different but generically akin to Italian Fascism). No 
one who has had experience of such movements in Italy and in Germany, 
and has attended a few of the innumerable meetings held in this country 
by those who profess to be anti-Fascists and partisans of the extremer 
Left ** can fail to have observed that in this country, also, something 
akin to Fascism is astir. There is, in such meetings—and in the abundant 
literature of anti-Fascism—a spirit of intolerance, a concentrated malig- 
nance, and a zealotry, not of belief or conviction, but of unbelief. Lying 
and calumny abound and nothing but the laws of this country, their 
just administration, and the still uncorrupted nature of the people as a 
whole, prevent the spread of terrorism. 

It is not necessary to be a Liberal to regard the collapse of Liberalism 
as a national misfortune. The defence of individual freedom at home 
has become the particular duty of Conservatives. This duty is the harder 
of fulfilment because Liberals, in the disarray of their collapse, go out of 
their way in their search for foreign tyrants to support, and so fortify 


5 The terms Right and Left have continental connotations with little relevance to 
English affairs. They are intruders, but, whereas the word Right has no meaning in this 
country, the word Left has a meaning in so far as it denotes a political phenomenon that is 
continental in character. Even on the continent, the terms Right and Left have begun to 
lose their distinctive meaning. Was Hitler, for example, a man of the Right or of the 
Left ? 
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the Fifth Column, which sees the culmination of its purpose in the 
establishment of tyranny at home. The defence of the Empire has become 
the particular duty of the Socialists. It is by the fulfilment of this duty 
that they will be tested—not by the success or failure of their socialistic 
legislation. And it is made all the harder because the Liberals persist 
in propagating the dangerous delusions of international or collective 
security and so impede and dissipate the necessary concentration of every 
national effort upon material and imperial security. 

The indubitable energy and persistence of the Communists, their 
craft and perfidy, the cohesiveness of the pseudo-literate semi-intellectuals, 
with their following of minor politicians, minor playwrights and novelists, 
minor poets, and minor scientists, and the attraction exercised by their 
sentimental materialism—all these could not have established the Fifth 
Column so influentially had it not been for the great cavity left by the 
collapse of Liberalism. 

Is the heart of the country sound ? It is difficult to say, for the people 
are inarticulate and the voice of the Press and wireless are not the voice of 
England. But the following, it seems to us, are the tests of a sound heart 
in the nation : 

Does dawning knowledge of the dangers that are crowding in upon us 
augment apathy, perplexity, despair ? 

Does this knowledge lend popularity to comforting evasions ? Does 
it promote public faith in collective security, disarmament, and other 
substitutes for a sound foreign policy and for national and imperial 
defence ? 

Or, alternatively, does knowledge create a demand for even greater 
knowledge ? Does it deepen public interest in foreign affairs ? Does it 
increase the capacity for resentment over acts of aggression and injustice, 
over every affront to national honour, over every threat to national and 
imperial security ? Does it, without in the least impairing the desire for 
concord and tranquillity, fortify the determination to overcome the 
dangers around us, no matter what they are ? 

If the answer is No to the first of these alternatives and Yes to the 
second, then the heart of the country is sound. That these are indeed 
the answers seems to us beyond a doubt. 

It does not follow that the dangers around us will be overcome and 
that the Fifth Column is not to be taken seriously. But it does follow 
that they can be overcome—and that the Fifth Column will be defeated 
if it is taken seriously. 

Democracy requires an enlightened public opinion, an awareness of 
national and imperial destiny, a deep consciousness of the moral order and 
an earnest preoccupation with the rule of law not only at home but 
throughout the world. It must condemn a Fifth Column for moral as 
well as pragmatic reasons. It is bound to challenge the ‘sincerity’ of 
those who ‘sincerely ’ accept other than the fundamental loyalties, and 
to ask whether it is possible to be sincerely disloyal. The Fifth Column 
has carried out a whole series of actions which, cumulatively, reveal a 
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purpose that is as ignoble as it is nefarious. Let us briefly survey a few 
of these actions to illustrate our point. 

There was an intense and sustained agitation for a ‘Second Front in 
the West ’ not because it was in the interest of Great Britain, but because 
Russia wanted it—because she wanted a Russian, and not an Anglo- 
American occupation of the Balkans and Central Europe. There was a 
vigorous campaign, in which the Liberal Press took a leading part (with 
little comprehension, perhaps, of what it was doing) against the legitimate 
Polish Government and against King Peter of Yugoslavia and General 
Mihailovitch, so that Russia might be unchallengeable master of Poland 
and Yugoslavia. There was a similar campaign in favour of E.L.AS., 
but it was defeated by the atrocities of which E.L.A.S. was guilty. There 
was a campaign in favour of postponing the Greek elections so that 
E.L.A.8. might have more time to retrieve its defeat and extend to 
Greece the domination which Russia exercises over Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria. There was a campaign against General Anders’ army so that 
Great Britain might be deprived of a formidable and loyal force which 
might serve her well in the future as it did in the past. There has been, 
and still is, a campaign against General Franco, not so that his Govern- 
ment may be replaced by one more liberal, by one that could reconcile 
the extremes in Spain, but by one no less extreme, or by a weak, unstable 
Government which would be answerable to pressure exercised by the 
Spanish Communists. And why? For one reason only: that the new 
Government may, at the instigation of Russia and with Russian support, 
lay claim to Gibraltar. It will, perhaps, be said that this is a fanciful 
interpretation of ours. It is not ours, however. L’Humanite, the organ 
of the French Communist Party, which pushed the reluctant M. Bidault 
into his action against Spain, has reminded its readers that 


































‘ Certain interests in the Mediterranean are by no means Anglo-Saxon in 
character’ and that ‘Gibraltar would be a paradoxical survival compared 
with a republican Spain.’ * 


An enlightened public opinion may well be critical of the political 
order in Spain. But it is a task of foreign policy to promote good relations 
between Great Britain and Spain, because security demands them. A 
system of government in a foreign country may be obnoxious. It may 
even be the repository of doctrines that are a menace to our institutions. 
It is necessary to defend our institutions and our way of living against 
such dangers. But this defence is not the function of our foreign policy. 
It would have been legitimate to have sought an alliance with Italy 
before the war had there been a reasonable prospect of causing a breach 
between Rome and Berlin thereby. Such an alliance would have been 


















2¢ L’Humanite, January 23rd, 1946. The whole article is a masterpiece of perfidity 
and ingratitude. Oradour is celebrated by reason of the massacre which the Germans 
perpetrated there. L’Humanite in this same article wrote that ‘ In Indonesia the English 
are perpetrating Oradours. . . . Mr. Bevin does not even blush where the monkeys them- 
selves would blush.’ 
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repugnant and it would, or should, not have diminished the aversion 
felt by the people of a free country for so odious a system as the Fascist. 
It would hardly have averted the War—but it might have made it 
shorter and less costly in lives. It was legitimate to have sought an 
alliance with Russia before the War, it was legitimate—and necessary— 
to accept. Russia as an ally when she was herself attacked. It was legiti- 
mate—and wise—to persist in perpetuating concord between the British 
and Russian Empires after the defeat of Germany, despite the antithesis 
between British and Russian institutions. But it is neither legitimate 
nor wise—indeed, it would be iniquitous and insane—to sacrifice the 
security of the Empire to the imperialism of Russia. And it would be 
so, even if her imperialism were more beneficent than it is. Were she 
the Heaven her blinder admirers pretend, we should have to oppose 
her if she menaced our security. Were she the Hell her detractors make 
her out to be, we should not oppose her if she did not menace our 
security. 

The need for security is one that the British Empire shares with the 
Russians, But security of what and for what? There is a difference 
between the security needed by an Empire that is no longer expanding 
and an Empire that is in process of expansion, The former does not 
menace the security of others, the latter does. The British Empire needs 
security for what it has achieved : for these islands, for the confines of the 
Empire, and for imperial communications, all of which are menaced. The 
Russian Empire needs security for what it is achieving and about to 
achieve. If the countries on the confines of the British Empire were 
independent and able to defend their independence, the Empire would 
have security. So would the Russian Empire have security if the 
countries on its confines had independence—if that Empire were not 
expanding. 

Those who explain Russian expansion by demonstrating her need for 
security, refuse the sequence of cause and effect. The security of her 
Empire, as Russia conceives it, is the consequence, not the cause of her 
expansion. But security diminishes with expansion because frontiers and 
lines of communication grow larger and more exposed, because areas of 
internal discontent increase, so that insecurity is engendered within the 
imperial confines, and because the security of other Empires is challenged. 
A dilemma is created, a dilemma of increasing intractability—ever- 
growing insecurity must be counteracted by constantly augmented 
precautions, including the progressive seizure of new territories, and the 
intensified challenge to the security of others. The need for security 
becomes yet another reason for further expansion. 


XIII 
What is needed for the security of these islands and of the Empire ? 
The answers to this question can be reduced to five : 
(1) An intense preoccupation on the part of the public with our vital 
interests—by which we mean the conditions of national and imperial 
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survival—the unqualified recognition that vital interests have the 
primacy above all others, whether national or international, the resolve 
to defend them at all costs and against all dangers, internal, as well 
as external, 

(2) The maintenance of armed forces for the defence of these islands 
and of the Empire, of home waters and of imperial communications, and 
of the confines of the Empire, a state of preparedness not only against all 
adversaries, whether actual or potential, not only against hostile coalitions, 
but against every hostile coalition that is, within reason, conceivable. 

(3) The independence of those countries that are situated on the shores 
of our home waters and of the seas traversed by imperial communications, 
and on the confines of the Empire. If the independence of one or more 
of these. countries is lost, it must be restored. 

(4) Access to overseas markets. 

(5) The Balance of Power. 

It will, perhaps, be said that these conditions of our survival as a 
free and prosperous people, and a world-wide community, are obvious. 
But the obvious is not always seen—there are some who do not want 
to see it, there are others who are determined that none shall see it, 
there are others who see it in distorted perspective. Of these conditions, 
the fifth has acquired a new aspect which could hardly have been per- 
ceived by the statesmen-thinkers of the past. It has not altered in 
principle, but it has undergone a dimensional change. To-day, the 
Balance of Power is no longer confined to Europe, or even to Europe and 
Asia. 

To-day, as always, it is a vital British interest that no one Power 
dominate the European continent. It is an American interest 2’ also, 
because the Power that dominates Europe is ipso facto able to dominate 
much more—the fate of Germany may decide the future of the Near 
and Middle East or even of Manchuria. The German problem is, in our 
opinion, the most important problem. To-day, the Balance of Power 
no longer means a state of equipoise between European coalitions. 
To-day the overriding need is a Europe that is an organic whole, though 
made up of independent nations, of which the cohesive principles are two— 
@ common vital interest, that is to say, the interest in survival, and a 
common civilised heritage, the heritage derived from Athens, Rome, and 
Jerusalem. Europe as an organic whole was not possible before the 
exorbitant power of Germany had been reduced. To-day it is not possible 
because Russia has made herself master of Eastern and Central Europe. 
To make it possible in a future, even if a distant future, is, or ought to 
be, the principal ultimate purpose of British foreign policy. 

It is a vital British—and a major American—interest that no foreign 


2? If by ‘ vital interest ’ we mean a condition of survival as an independent nation, 
the United States, unlike Great Britain, has no ‘ vital interest’ that is menaced in an 
immediate sense. But they have major interests which, if neglected, would deprive the 
United States of their great influence in the world, would reduce their prosperity, and 
would confine them to a narrow isolation. 
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Power dominate China. The presence of several foreign Powers in China 
was not always conducive to anarchy—it favoured economic and admini- 
strative integration when there was a balance between these Powers. 
But to-day a Balance of Power in China is neither possible nor desirable. 
What is possible—indeed necessary—to-day is the complete independence 
of China, including Manchuria, and a process of economic and 
administrative integration, fortified by the development of Chinese 
industry, under a Chinese national Government. 

It is a vital British and a major American interest that the Near and 
Middle East achieve stability, that the Arab world achieve cohesion, that 
the vast free-trade and administrative area covered by the Arab countries 
in the Turkish Empire be, in some measure at least, restored. It is a vital 
British and a major American interest that no. one Power dominate the 
Near and Middle Eastern countries. The only defence against domination 
by one Power is stability and cohesion. If that defence is neglected the 
Near and Middle East will become a battlefield of the Third World War. 

A world in which Europe is restored as an organic whole, a world in 
which Chinese civilisation once more prevails in its own right and over 
all its own vast territories, a world in which the Near and Middle East 
achieve cohesion and stability, such a world will be balanced and secure 
In such a World Russia, too, will find security. 


F. A. Voier. 
(Concluded) 
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THE “MIDDLE ZONE” AS A BRITISH MARKET 


“‘ Export or die ”’ is now the acknowledged motto for the United Kingdom 
in the post-war period. The country, having lost during the war a great 
deal of its invisible exports, has, with the view to preserve its standard 
of living, to export in the years to come in volume up to 75 per cent. over 
and above that of 1938. In pre-war values this would represent an 
additional export to the tune of about £350 millions. In this article we 
will try to analyse the general position of the future export trade and the 
scope of the markets for British goods, particularly in the Middle Zone— 
that is to say, in the European countries from the Baltic to the Aigean. 

Let us first of all review the distribution of trade of this country during 
two important inter-war years, i.e., 1929 and 1938, with various groups 
of countries. For that purpose we divide the world for sake of clarity 
into four separate groups: British countries, Europe, U.S.A. and, 
finally, foreign countries other than Europe and U.S.A. According to the 
returns of the Board of Trade the external trade of this country was as 
follows :— 


TaBLE No. 1 
The United Kingdom’s Foreign Trade 


1929 1938 1929 | 1938 

British countries In million £ Per cent of total 

Imports . ‘ . . 358-8 371-7 29-4 40-4 

Exports. 2 ‘ ‘ 324-5 234-8 44-5 49-9 
Europe 

Imports . d ‘ . 465-6 278-6 38-2 30-3 

Exports. ‘ , : 233-3 143-1 32-0 30-4 
U.S.A. 

Imports. . ‘ : 196-0 118-0 16-0 12-8 

Exports. ; 2 ; 45-6 20-5 6-2 4-3 
Foreign countries, except 

European and U.S.A. 

Imports . ‘ ‘ ; 200-4 152-1 16-4 16-5 

Exports . ‘ d ; 125-9 72-5 17:3 15-4 
Total 

Imports . . : . | 1,220-8 920-4 100-0 100-0 

Exports. : , : 729-3 470-9 100-0 100-0 





Considering the possibilities of lessening the unfavourable balance of 
trade in future, we would have to make the following general observations. 
To improve the balance of trade with the Empire countries—the most 
important trading partners of this country—would not be an easy 
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proposition taking into account the industrialisation of the dominions 
since the Great Depression and particularly the developing of their 
industries. during World War II. The trade with the European 
countries, however, in so far as the exports are concerned, could be 
without doubt substantially increased. With regard to the last two 
groups, i.e., U.S.A. and foreign countries, except Europe and U.S.A., a 
certain narrowing of the trade balance could be achieved. It would 
appear that the most vital and valuable area for the expansion of British 
trade is, therefore, Europe. 

Of the European countries the principal traders are the smaller 
nations. Whereas the four Big Powers—Soviet Russia, France, Italy and 
Germany, with some 330 million inhabitants supplied in 1938 this country 
with about 22 per cent. of the total imports.from European sources, the 
smaller European states, with a population of nearly 200 millions, 
provided the United Kingdom with 78 per cent. of the imports from the 
same continent. . Of the British exports to European countries the four 
Big Powers took 33 per cent. and the smaller nations 67 per cent. It 
should be perhaps mentioned in this place that the six older established 
smaller states—Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium and 
Switzerland—with a population of some 34 millions, were alone 
responsible for over two-fifths of the total of the United Kingdom’s trade 
intercourse with European countries. 

Of the European countries the States of the Middle Zone were steadily 
gaining importance in the inter-war period as markets for British 
exporters. The most important of these countries were the Succession 
States of former Russia and Austria-Hungary, i.e., Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia. Although these countries had to encounter.in the inter-war period 
initial difficulties in establishing their economic life, to overcome the set- 
backs caused by the Great Depression, the tremendous driving power of 
these nations left alone to manage their own affairs was the most effective 
incentive to their expansion in the economic field. In the course of their 
rapid all-round economic development during the inter-war period, which 
expressed itself in higher standards of living and increased share of 
external trade when compared with the pre-World War I levels, when they 
formed part of huge Empires, these countries required industrial goods 
in ever-increasing quantities. Given time they would eventually have 
been nearing the economic parity of the older established smaller nations 
of Europe, which, as mentioned above, were in their turn the biggest 
buyers of British goods. 

The countries of the Middle Zone, all except Czechoslovakia and 
Austria, are predominantly agricultural countries, with over 60 per cent. of 
population gaining their livelihood from land cultivation, and are there- 
fore the most suitable trading partners for an industrial country like the 
United Kingdom. It should be at the same time emphasised that the 
markets of the Middle Zone were before World War II far from being 
exploited to the full by the British exporters and in this respect there 
remained considerable scope for expansion. With the war over, the 
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countries of this Zone should become the most valuable markets for 
British merchandise with ever-increasing absorbing capacity. 

To visualise the possibilities of increase of British exports to the 
markets of the Middle Zone, we give below a table showing the shares of 
trade of the United Kingdom, Germany, U.S.A. and Soviet Russia 
with these countries, which according to the statistics of the League of 
Nations were in 1938 as follows :— 

TABLE No. 2 


Shares of Trade of Countries of the Middle Zone with the 
United Kingdom, Germany, U.S.A. and Soviet Russia in 1938 


Soviet 
Russia 












UK. | Germany | U.S.A. 
. In per cent. 

























1-2 
0-5 


21-71 
44-71 


20-0 
14-8 


9-0 
9-2 





















4-9 
4-2 


6-6 
4-4 


17-9 
34-0 


31-1 
31-4 
































Imports. ; ; ; 19-3? 39-0 6-3 1-4 

Exports. ; ‘ , 43-0? 33-5 3-7 3-4 
Lithuania 

Imports . d ; : 30-0 24-5 3-7 6-7 

Exports. : ; : 39-4 | 8926-8 | 2-4 5-7 
Poland and Danzig 

Imports . : : , 11-44 230 | 122 0-8 

Exports . i 3 . 18-31 24-1 | 5-3 0-1 
Czechoslovakia * 

Imports . ; ; : 5-4 15-8 8-9 0-2 

Exports. d 2 st] 9-2 14-2 3-6 4-2 
Hungary 

Imports. ‘ ; ‘ | 6-0" 29-7 5-1 _ 

Exports . ; ‘ % 8-0! 27-7 2-4 — 
Austria ® 

Imports . 4-5 15-1 8-3 0-9 

Exports. 5-3 14-8 2-2 0-5 
Rumania 

Imports. ; : : 8-1 36-8* 4-9 0-1 

Exports . 11-1 26-58 3-0 0-1 
Yugoslavia 

Imports. 8-7 32-5 6-0 0-1 

Exports . 9-6 35-9 5-1 — 
Bulgaria 

Imports. ; ; y 7-1 51-93 2-7 — 

Exports . . , . 29-9 58-98 3-4 — 
Greece 

Imports . ; : ‘ 13-0 28-8 7-2 2-5 

Exports. . ; 7 8-3 38-5 17-0 0-3 

1 Including Eire. 2 Including India, Ceylon, Eire. 3 Germany includes Austria. 





* January—September, 1938. 5 1937. 
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From the above statistics it is obvious that the share of Germany’s 
trade in the countries of thé Middle Zone was preponderant. Whereas 
the value of British exports to these countries amounted in 1938 to some 
£32 millions (exports £27 millions, re-exports £4-5 millions), those of 
Germany were about £90 millions. U.S.A. had also a fair share in trade 
in the European Middle Zone, whereas Soviet Russia’s trade was negligible, 
in the case of Bulgaria and Hungary even nil. 

The total value of imports of the countries of the Middle Zone amounted 
to some £350 millions and, therefore, these States represent a market of 
great importance to this country. As mentioned previously the countries 
of the Middle Zone are mainly agricultural and great importers of indus- 
trial goods. At the same time their own industrial producing capacity 
has greatly suffered from ravages of war, as well as from removal of 
industrial machinery by Germany and Soviet Russia. 

Since the survey of the markets of the countries of the European Middle 
Zone from the standpoint of British interests only may be regarded as 
one-sided, let us review the value of these States as international traders 
in general. For that purpose we have to examine their share in world 
trade, compared with other important trading nations. 


TaBLE No. 3 
Share in World Trade} 


1929 


Per cent. 


United Kingdom ; ; , 13-84 
Six smaller nations of Europe ; ‘ 12-07 
USA. . ; ; 5 ‘ ‘ ° 10-66 
Germany * ; 2 : : 10-00 
European Middle Zone weg : . | 7-14 
France. ; ; ‘ , 4-69 
Italy ¢ 3 é . , : , 2-41 
Soviet Russia . ‘ . f 5 1-35 1-10 


One may observe that the countries of the Middle Zone ranked fifth 
in importance as international traders and they increased in the course of 
the last nine pre-war years their share in world trade. At the same time 
their share in trade was 6-5 times bigger than that of Soviet Russia. 

From perusal of the above statistical data and in view of changes in the 
sources of supply of goods to the countries of the European Middle Zone, 
they obviously represent markets in which the British exports could be 
expanded most. Germany has ceased to exist as exporter and long years 

1 Statistics of League of Nations. 

2 Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium and Switzerland. 

3 Germany includes Austria in 1938 ; Austria’s share in 1937 was 0-94 per cent. 
* Czechoslovakia and Austria in 1937. 
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will pass before she can resume her external trade in any substantial way. 
The inter-country trade in the Middle Zone is bound to be considerably 
smaller than in the pre-war period. It would not be, therefore, impossible 
to increase the exports of this country to the Middle Zone by some 
£60 millions on the pre-war basis of prices, bringing the total exports to 
these regions to some £90 millions, thus stepping in the volume of trade 
into the shoes of Germany. Although this target of exports seems to be 
logical, the achievement of the above result is frustrated by the latest 
economical developments in the Middle Zone. Let us pursue this question. 

The information and facts available show that Soviet Russia considers 
herself to possess exclusive rights for economic expansion in the countries 
of the Middle Zone. She has concluded with several States, at present 
occupied by Soviet Russian forces, trade agreements, which would 
practically bar any outside trade and would eventually lead to melting 
these regions into the economic system of Soviet Russia. The Soviet 
trade policy strongly reminds us of that of pre-war Germany, with the 
difference that it is very much more brutal and thorough. 

A definite system of Soviet Russian economic penetration into the 
Middle Zone, where she has practically no interests, as one can see from 
the table in regard to the distribution of trade, has been planned in 
Moscow and has so far been adopted in various degrees in individual 
countries of the Zone. In Czechoslovakia and Austria the Russian 
influence is so far less pronounced, whereas in Rumania and Hungary 
the economic incorporation into Soviet Russia is in full swing. The 
Rumanian and Hungarian developments can therefore be used as criteria 
for things to come in the Middle Zone, if this trend is not stopped in time. 
It would, therefore, be useful to review in short the meaning of the 
recently signed trade agreements of Rumania and Hungary on one side 
and Soviet Russia on the other, since in them we find a pattern for 
economic absorption of other countries. These agreements have been 
signed for providing ‘ the participation of Russian capital and technical 
assistance in the intensification of Russian economic activity ’ in Rumania 
and Hungary through establishing joint Russo-Rumanian and Russo- 
Hungarian companies on a fifty-fifty basis, for practically all branches of 
industry—oil, timber, mining, glass and metallurgical and engineering 
works. Ports in Rumania have been allotted to Russians and joint banks 
are also to be established. The capital assistance of Soviet Russia, who 
in her own turn seeks for large credits in U.S.A. and the United Kingdom, 
has so far expressed itself in handing to the Rumanians (the Russo- 
Hungarian trade agreement was ratified by Hungary under special 
Russian pressure only on December 21st, 1945) equipment which has been 
looted by the Germans from Western European countries and also of that 
taken away from Rumania in 1944-5. It is obvious that the trade agree- 
ments imposed by the Russians on Rumania and Hungary will virtually 
bar any trade between these countries and the Western world. It is at 
the same time clear that Soviet Russia, at least for a decade, has no 
surplus goods to supply those countries. 

In the second part of 1945 Soviet Russia hurriedly signed with Dr. 
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Renner’s Government of Austria an agreement giving to the former 50 per 
cent. of shares in exploitation of Austrian oil. The economic relations 
between Soviet Russia on one side and Poland, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
on the other, have not yet so far been defined, but one can rest assured 
that the system used would be the same as in the case of Rumania and 
Hungary. ‘ 

The biggest market for British goods in the Middle Zone—Finland— 
has been strangled by the reparation payments to Soviet Russia. By the 
terms of the Armistice agreement Finland has to deliver to Soviet Russia 
50 million dollars’ worth of goods annually for six years, all prices being 
based on the 1938 level. Of the total of reparation deliveries 200 million 
dollars’ worth are to consist of metal products and 100 million dollars’ 
worth of wood. Finland’s economic life, before the war predominantly a 
timber-exporting country, is dominated for a long time by fulfilling the 
quota of metal products to Soviet Russia. Although Finland was before 
the war the largest timber-exporting country of the world, the quantity 
of wood available for export to the Western European countries is 
negligible, owing to large commitments under the Armistice agreement 
and further demands for reparations for timber felled by the Finns during 
the war in Karelia, now a part of Soviet Russia. Only large credits from 
U.S.A. and this country could save Finland from total ruin. The three 
Baltic States, a market for British goods equal to that of Soviet Russia, 
are claimed by Soviet Russia as her territory and as long as Russia 
remain in occupation of these countries their markets can be considered 
as completely lost to the British traders. Greece is the only country in 
the Middle Zone where the British exporters can resume their activities. 

What would be the ultimate result of the Soviet Russian economic 
aggression in the countries of the European Middle Zone? Firstly, it 
would exclude any outside influence except that of Soviet Russia on the 
economic life of these States and bar imports from Western countries ; 
secondly, it will tend to bring the standard of living in these countries to 
that of Soviet Russia, i.e., to a lower level ; thirdly, the ownership of half 
of the resources of production in consequence of the trade agreements will 
give to Soviet Russia a virtual political control over these countries. 
Therefore, the markets of the Middle Zone which could absorb about 
£90 million worth of British goods in pre-war values, should be, if 
the present trend of Soviet Russian economic aggression continues, 
completely eliminated. 

Dr. V. Raub. 
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FAIR COMMENT 


‘Tue CRUELLEST Monts ’ 


Though the poet insists that ‘ April is the cruellest month, mixing 
memory and desire,’ one may put high the claim of May, as breeder of 
discontent, as cruel also, since it inspires in ‘restless human hearts’ a 
great longing to escape, to wander the hostile world, to neglect duty and 
seek oblivion. Jam mens pretrepidans avet vagari. An intelligent 
columnist suspects that we are all suffering from ‘ subconscious claustro- 
phobia ’; from a ‘secret longing to get out of England,’ after six years 
and more of relegatio in insulam, of insular imprisonment. After 1815, 
after the Napoleonic wars, the continent was again thrown open to 
Englishmen—at least, to the aristocratic or merely eccentric; to the 
Byrons, Shelleys and others, carrying matrimonial miseries with them in 
their post-chaises. Those travellers went to see the Ruins of Rome— 
ancient ruins ; therefore romantically picturesque. To-day the ruins are 
recent, many of them made by ourselves, as in Italy. Can these be 
pleasant objects of travelling contemplation, like the fragmentary monu- 
ments contemplated by Gibbon, as he ended his great history and failed 
to imagine what other barbarian invasions could conceivably wreck 
civilisation ? Where can the Grand Tour be made now ? Where are the 
world’s pleasure-grounds? I see Brittany advertised; Sweden and 
Switzerland. But what about the extortionate charges, the passports 
and permits, the fuss, the official spying ? Besides, we have been told 
to work and not to wander. Better to stay put. Brighton, not Brittany. 
A week-end ; no money for a tour abroad. 


CrowbDs at THE ART SHOWS 


Most of the art shows in London during the past few months have 
been densely crowded. The Greek art at Burlington House, largely 
invisible, like the boat-race ; the Hickman-Bacon collection of water- 
colour drawings at Agnew’s; Braque, Rouault and Cézanne at the par- 
tially reopened Tate Gallery. By the time this appears the throngs will 
again be staring at one another’s hats and backs, at Burlington House, 
for the Royal Academy. One must wait to see if one is to see anything, 
particularly if it is the latest thing ; modernist, eccentric, distorted and - 
therefore supposed to reveal a personality—however revolting. To-day 
it is accepted as an ‘arty ’ axiom that a painter cannot express himself 
through a tradition. He must stand on his own legs, or, rather, on his 
own head, and begin again, upside down. There are exceptions, com- 
promises, of course. No one would accuse Alfred Stevens of being anybody 
but Michelangelo in a recent show at the Leicester Galleries. But there, 
in the inner room, was a representative collection by a young artist well 
worth watching. Mr. Roderigo Moynihan is an A.R.A. He is also of the 
London or Euston Road Group. His pictures arelow-toned. He deliberately 
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avoids the sparkle and glow of the ambitious colourist. His most delight- 
ful achievements, in this subdued manner, are, I think, his Still Lifes— 
beautifully harmonised. They are still and they live the life appropriate 
to that kind ; not the fidgety life of so many flimsy ‘ arrangements ’ in 
which vases and plates of india-rubber precariously hold flowers that 
wilt, fruit that bleeds into flowing syrups, or fish left half-dead amongst 
other assorted decorations—all about to slide off a collapsible table on to 
@ moving floor. 


Kats GREENAWAY 


Meanwhile, at the Victoria and Albert Museum, last month, together 
with an admirably instructive exhibition of styles in sculpture from the 
Dark Ages to the modern mannerists, there was a room devoted to the 
centenaries of Kate Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott. (I regret to say 
that, in that room, when I visited it, there were only two other persons, 
apparently in search of something else.) We need not apply the scrutiny 
of a cool art criticism to these two artists ; though Caldecott is an excellent 
draughtsman. We may sentimentalise a little. We may recall the lost 
world of childhood, and, with Caldecott, of jolly sport, thus preserved for 
us in fresh colour and clear design. But, no, this was never the real 
world ; never the world, of even the best-conducted children. Kate’s is 
the vision of an innocent mind. Her children are little lords and ladies, 
many of whom sport in costumes elegantly adapted from those of their 
parents, reduced to infantile stature— 


Whole Belles Assemblées of Coquettes and Beaux 


—innocent coquettes and baby beaux, without a sign of guile in them. 
Why, even in the throng of obviously misguided infants who follow the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin in her drawing at Kensington there is not an ugly, 
a greedy, or even a grubby face— 

Thousands of little boys and girls raising their innocent hands. 


But to quote Blake is to recall the mysterious sadness, often, but not 
always, faintly suggested, even in the loveliest of his lyrics. That sadness 
also pervades the work of two artists who must always rank with (or 
above) Kate Greenaway as an influence on Victorian youth: Christina 
Rossetti and Arthur Hughes whose collaboration in her Sing-Song pro- 
duced one of the most enchanting volumes of verse ever composed for 
children. And now what about the other side? What of Oliver Twist, 
Little Nell, little David Copperfield, little Dorrit and all the other ‘ littles ’ 
who were not well-clad and happy ? What of psycho-analysis, repressions, 
parental tyrannies, later to be revealed in their victims’ adult memoirs ? 
Leave all that alone. Let us go on dreaming with Kate Greenaway. We 
like to believe that there was once an age of gold and green. 


A Famous BooKSELLER 


In days long before the first of the two deluges (or world wars) an 
infant, with papa (as children commonly called father in those days) 
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used to toddle into No. 187 Piccadilly, the famous bookshop, Hatchard’s, 
and demand a sight of the entrancing ‘ movy-books,’ as we called them 
in that remote period. These were vividly coloured, oblong picture-pages 
which had slips of cardboard attached to their lower edges. The child 
would pull the slips, and, in the page above, a gentleman’s eyes would 
wink, a lady’s hat would wobble, a donkey’s tail would flick off invisible 
flies, a lamb would gambol in a sportive, springtime frolic. And, while 
the children would be amusing themselves thus, papa would be talking 
to an artistic-looking man, with hair longish, but not too long, in the front 
of the shop. This was Mr. Arthur Humphreys, most admired—I may 
say, most adored—of booksellers. His death was announced a few weeks 
ago. Alas, Arthur Humphreys grew old and very deaf, as we thought he 
never would. For he seemed eternally alert. He knew, he advised, he 
comforted thousands of silly book-buyers. He drooped over duchesses. 
He flirted with the frivolous. He talked earnestly to the educated. 


Morey FoR A BARRISTER 

He was not, indeed, pre-eminently a ‘bibliophile,’ as The Times 
obituary notice described him. That is, he did not collect, or urge others 
to collect, rare books. He assembled volumes for the use (or merely the 
decoration) of plutocratic libraries whose owners wished Hatchard’s to 
supply them with a semblance of culture. He continued this advisory 
function in his partial retirement at Reading. He formed for the ignorant 
what we may describe as ready-made collections: sets of ‘standard 
authors ’ who depress fastidious experts. Discussing the typographical 
excellencies of his age, he once told me, of the productions of the Kelm- 
scott and other famous presses, that they were not books. ‘ What are 
they then ?’ ‘They’re bric-a-brac.’ But he was supreme in the conduct 
of innocents or imbeciles through the ways of the world’s classics. After 
trying out Gibbon and his beloved Boswell, he would hesitate, examine 
the face of an approaching purchaser, and mechanically match some set 
of volumes to it, as a tailor adapts ‘ suitings ’ to a customer’s figure and 
age. I heard him say to a bulky lady, clad in a sort of bombazine, who 
had asked him for ‘a book suitable for a rising barrister’: ‘ Why Motley, 
Motley’s Dutch Republic.’ Why, I shall never know! But when in his 
charmingly produced small quarto The Private Library he said: ‘ Fight 
against the craze for first editions ’ we knew he was not the friend of private 
collectors, in the strict sense. He was the friend of all who wished to 
use their books and learn from them. 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 
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LADY HOLLAND 


‘ THERE never was a woman so court’d, so flatter’d, so follow’d, so obey’d, and 
so dislik’d as Lady Holland,’ wrote Lady Bessborough in 1807, and one had 
only to turn over the mass of printed letters and journals written in those days 
to realise the truth of these words. ‘ The Queen of the Whigs,’ as Sydney Smith 
nicknamed her, held her sway by sheer personality, instead of by the usual 
charm or rank of the other great Whig hostesses, like the Duchess of Devonshire. 
And now, soon after the first centenary of her death on November 16th, 1845, 
some of the 1,350 letters which she sent to her eldest son, Henry Fox, have 
just been published. Except for her journals, printed almost. forty years ago, 
most of our information on Lady Holland has been gathered from the accounts, 
seldom flattering, left to posterity by her far from sympathetic acquaintances. 
And unfortunately the publication of these letters have done very little to alter 
this tragic situation. 

‘No habit (sic) so pernicious & sure of producing conceit & selfishness,’ 
she observes tartly to her son, ‘ as writing Confessions or Memoirs ; unless the 
writer has been engaged in public life, & describes men & events he had wit- 
nessed & shared in, whom from his station he has been thrown with. And 
even then he must advoid thrusting himself too foreward as the hero of the tale 
he describes.’ Apparently, to Lady Holland’s mind, the writers of letters fell 
into the same category as those of Confessions or Memoirs. And as she was not 
the type of woman who would say one thing and immediately do the other, her 
letters though filled, as they should be from her position in society, with social 
and literary tittle-tattle, and a most exciting, detailed and confusing account 
of Whig policies, remain disconcertingly extrovert in outlook. Written in the 
plainest of prosaic prose, ‘seldom lit up with humour and never with self- 
laughter ; often, very often, they become aglow with intense husband-love and 
with astonishing kindness, sympathy and tolerance towards others. It would be 
amusing to compare passages from Lady Holland with others from the witty 
and much adored Lady Harriet Granville. The one woman so railed against 
and the other so railing. 

Fortunately, not even the most determined letter writers can keep them- 
selves entirely out of their correspondence. And with the aid of an unguarded 
line or two, in addition to information from other sources, it is perhaps worth 
sparing a moment to re-construct the path by which this woman fulfilled her 
destiny as one of the greatest society hostesses of any age. And, being separated 
by a hundred years from her tongue and her whims, we can afford to be a little 
more gentle than could her contemporaries. 

At the age of fifteen, Elizabeth Vassall, as she was born, was married to 
Sir Godfrey Webster, of Battle Abbey, a man twenty years older than herself. 
Although so young, she was delighted at her good fortune. Marriage for her 
stood as an escape from the unhappiness that was typical of her whole child- 
hood, which had been spoilt and made miserable by the incessant bickerings of 
her parents. They, loathing each other, were only too glad to get rid of the 
child of their hate, at the first opportunity. Elizabeth, on her part, was as glad 
to get rid of them. The memory of those early years ‘in which all the hours, 
except those for meals, were spent by me in {otal solitude in a back room in a 


1 Blizabeth Lady Holland to her Son, 1821-45. Ed. by the Earl of Ilchester. 
John Murray. 182. 
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London house in the dingiest situation,’ the tedious isolation only relieved by 
the companionship of a dying old man, who amused his last days in attempting 
to educate the lonely child of thirteen, filled her, even in middle age, surrounded 
by a loving husband, several children and great notoriety, with profound self 
pity. But she soon found that her marriage did not lead to an atmosphere 
any more peaceful than the one she was accustomed to at home. According 
to her diaries, Sir Godfrey seems to have been an utter scoundrel, whom 
she even refused to speak of as ‘ Husband,’ preferring to call him ‘My Com- 
panion.’ Probably the truth of the matter was that her companion looked 
upon a wife as a plaything, a toy for his caprices, whilst Elizabeth held 
the opposite view. Certain it was they both possessed frightful tempers and 
the most despotic dispositions : not a very promising combination to be shared 
by both husband and wife. Especially when it was the only thing they had 
in common. 

Directly after the wedding, Webster bore his young bride to his country 
house at Battle, in Sussex, where he amused himself with the usual occupations 
of a country squire, indifferent to the fact that Elizabeth loathed the country, 
that she had nothing better to do than to fight with old Lady Webster, inquiring 
pleasantly each morning whether ‘the old hag was dead yet?’ learning to 
despise her husband, and delving deeply into any odd book which fell into her 
all too idle hands. Anything, everything, interested her, for until now her 
education had been entirely neglected. So, from pure ennui, she was gradually 
forced to acquire the knowledge which was later to help her dominate the 
conversation of Holland House. 

Books are delightful things, but for few people are they more enjoyable than 
life itself. They certainly did not altogether compensate Elizabeth for the 
loss of her young friends and the amusements of London. Things would be 
bearable, she thought, if she could meet some bright, intelligent people. Any 
change from these tedious country squires. But her ‘companion’ was unin- 
terested in brightness or intelligence. She might even be content if she had 
something to supervise, something on which to bestow her energy. But she 
had nothing. She did not even have the management of Battle Abbey itself. 
That was usurped, she felt, by that haggish old aunt of Webster’s, and so she 
had to content herself with a small house near at hand, which she considered 
unworthy of her administrative powers. 

Restlessly she would wander around, brimming over with a desire to do 
something, but not knowing exactly what it was she wanted to do. A most 
frustrating position, she found. A few hours were wiled away by plotting how 
to persuade old Lady Webster to die or at least to leave Battle Abbey for good. 
Perhaps if her friends dressed up as ghosts, complete with chains and groans, 
or perhaps if some more friends dressed up as country folk fleeing from the 
invading French. . . . well, nobody could tell what might happen, the ideas 
sounded good. Unfortunately, when put into practice they proved useless. 
The old lady only laughed, locked the would-be ghosts in an empty house for 
the night, politely entertained and fed the so-called refugees, but remained 
firmly installed at Battle Abbey. Elizabeth was foiled. 

In 1791, to escape from the scene of her defeat, she persuaded her husband 
to go on a continental tour. Now at last she met people, great people, interest- 
ing people, amusing people. And she found not only was she in her element in 
the midst of them, but that they liked and admired her. She also found that 
she could use up some of her amazing energy by travelling for miles along bad 

roads, and across worse mountains, in her effort to see every sight that was 
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worth seeing and several that were not, and making copious notes in her diary 
of all that she saw, heard and felt. 

She was now twenty, full of life, full of energy and full of a growing con- 
temptuous hate for the elderly husband who had been thrust upon her. Yet 
she was very young, very young and very lonely. Her children were but babies 
and could bring no consolation to a mother who was but a lively child herself. 
She pretended she loved being alone, and yet she had to confess to herself a 
disturbing longing for something else ; her thoughts would frequently wander 
‘to some imaginary happiness.’ She strove to repress a ‘ strong desire to be 
dependant on another for happiness.’ In other words she longed for a lover, 
a romantic lover, suitable for an imperious young lady of twenty. And one 
who would not sleep peacefully in the only comfortable bed in the inn, leaving 
her to spend the night as best she could with a blanket on the floor, as her 
unspeakable Companion never hesitated to do. But resolutely she kept her 
dreams to herself, for she was young and very unsophisticated. 

How shocked she was at the advances of a certain gentleman! How she 
rushed to join the numerous throng of other young ladies who, their cheeks 
reddening with shame, passionately wrote in their diaries, ‘Oh! What vile 
animals men are!’ It was the hypocrisy of it which so outraged Elizabeth, 
for the gentleman concerned ‘affected great morality and domestic virtue.’ 
She was indeed strange to the world of men. 

Even in the midst of the present gaieties and excitements she still looked 
around her with jaundiced eyes, and with the dramatic gesture of youth 
declared that death was the only happiness which she could see, that sometimes 
she was tempted . . . but the thought of her poor motherless children would 
flash across her mind just in time ! 

So things went on until 1794, when the whole world changed for her. She 
met Lord Holland. Holland was not perhaps the picture of a hero, being 
slightly lame and ‘ not in the least handsome.’ But he was gay, young, and 
good-tempered. His youth and gaiety called for response in her own wild 
spirits, subdued for so long by the weight of a husband who was dullness in 
person. They fell in love, and when Webster returned to England on business, 
Lord Holland accompanied her on all her travels. Two years later she came 
back to England to bear his child and to obtain her divorce. After great 
procrastination on the part of Webster, she got it, and although she had to 
give up her entire private fortune to her ex-husband, she was well content, 
knowing the joy that was hers. On the day of their wedding, Lady Bess- 
borough tells us that ‘such perfect happiness as theirs scarcely was ever 
instanced before’; the delirious bridegroom could do nothing but repeat his 
wife’s name over and over again. 

It was now, in 1797, that the Lady Holland of posterity began to show 
herself, was in fact forced to show herself, for the sake of her husband if for no 
other reason. For this happy young bride found that she had committed a 
social crime that was quite unforgiveable. She had been divorced ! If she had 
been content to remain the unacknowledged mistress of Lord Holland, society 
would have said nothing, she would in fact have been in the fashion. Nearly 
every devoted wife was the yet more devoted mistress of some other man. 
But to be divorced! It was unheard of, it was dangerous ! Why, if it became 
the fashion there would not be a moment’s safety for anyone! Obviously it 
must not be encouraged! Consequently Lady Holland found that society cut 
her, refusing to come to her house—especially the women. 

She was insulted left and right. She would go to the theatre, and find that 
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the few women friends she had got were flummoxed at the sight of her: 
Harriet Cavendish, as a girl, was taken to Astley’s, where ‘ the first thing which 
struck our eyes,’ writes Harriet, ‘ was Lady Holland, seated in her box,’ and she 
was amazed that ‘such a poor lady, looking so demure and quiet, should cause 
such evident confusion ’ amongst her relations, who, although willing to know 
her themselves (they were amongst the generous few), did not wish their 
children to get contaminated. At such moments Lady Elizabeth Foster, 
herself the mistress of the husband of her greatest, one might almost say, her 
only friend, would ‘ twist her shawls with a forbidding glance.’ A young friend 
of Lady Holland who had just got married was forbidden by his mother-in-law 
te introduce his wife to such an immoral creature. The Duke of Wellington’s 
secretary wrote that he had just come from Madame de Lieven’s—‘ She had all 
the bad company, such as the Hollands.’ 

Under such treatment the girl hardened into the woman. She had a position 
to fill. Her husband, as the head of a rich and noble family, had great social 
responsibility, and, as the devoted nephew of Charles James Fox, had great 
political responsibility as well, responsibility which Elizabeth was determined 
he should fulfil in spite of the crowd of scandal-mongering humbugs. She had 
gained the love of the most adorable, genial, kind-hearted man in the world 
(and she was not alone in this estimate of her husband) ; just to be with him 
made her feel a different person. ‘ Either,’ she writes in her diary, ‘he has 
imparted some of his goodness to me, or the example of his excellence has 
drawn out the latent good I had in me.’ She wanted to repay him by making 
his home the foremost house in England. Yet all she had succeeded in doing so 
far was toruin him socially. A bitter blow. But Elizabeth had not inherited the 
Massachusetts blood of her grandfather for nothing. In her veins flowed the real 
American energy, determination and shrewdness. She had returned home with 
every intention of retiring discreetly into the background, but this treatment was 
too much for her patience. It aroused the devilin her. She would show them. 

Undeterred by what she knew people were saying about her, she started 
on her plan of action. She learned not to feel hurt or humiliated, or, anyhow, 
not to show it. Her common sense told her that if you go against the world, 
you have to take the consequences, which are usually unpleasant. It was the 
same Yankee common sense which told her that although she could never collect 
the women to her salon, the men would not prove so difficult. Men, it appears, 
are not so easy to contaminate as women. 

Slowly, patiently, through the years, the men were enticed to Holland 
House—brilliant men—for there they found the best facilities for conversation 
and repartee. It was now that her fall from grace, in the eyes of her own sex, 
proved itself a godsend. It did not take the men long to realise that at Holland 
House alone could the best brains in the land meet peacefully together to 
exchange views and witticisms, without having to mute their conversation to 
please the female ear. And there alone they could be sure of finding only the 
best company. Lady Holland was wise, She liked only the best herself, and 
took endless pains to see that she got it, telling instantly, ruthlessly, superficial 
brilliance from the genuine article. 

Money, social position counted as nothing to Elizabeth Holland. There 
was only one way of getting into that jealously guarded circle, and that was by 
the possession of talent if not genius, backed by strong liberal views, a gift for 
amusing people, and wit. No bore, no third-rate intellect could ever creep past 
the watchful eye of her Ladyship. Probably the nearest thing to a bore at 
Holland House was Macaulay with his endless cataracts of information. ‘I 
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wish I was as cocksure of anything as Tom Macaulay is of everything ’ moaned 
Lord Melbourne. But then Macaulay was recognised as a budding genius. 

Although not brilliant herself, Lady Holland could make the information 
at her disposal stretch further than most people. Then, she had the rare gift 
of setting people at their ease. One seldom hears of Lady Holland being 
charming, but it is an undoubtable fact that, when she wished, she could make 
the shyest man forget his shyness; and that cannot be done by rudeness. 
Using her discretion, one moment she could be devastatingly rude, and the next 
she could be as devastatingly gracious. She was, in fact, the top round which the 
talk hummed. And what talk! Talk which reduced poor Charles Greville to 
a pitiable state of despair over his own inconceivable ignorance. Talk helped 
along by the wit of Sydney Smith, the sarcasm of Samuel Rogers, the anecdotes 
of Holland himself, the know-all-ness of Macaulay, the erudite knowledge of 
Dr. Allen, the brilliance of Sheridan . . . but there was not a man of brilliance 
or note who in the end did not find his way to Holland House. 

At last she thought she could afford to sit back and admire her handiwork, 
only to find that still she could not rest. She was not going to be outshone in 
her own house. So she learnt to express herself by developing, exaggerating an 
already extraordinary personality. In her diary she once wrote, ‘ timidity in 


public life I own I dispise. . . . I must either be one of the greatest patriots 
or tyrants that ever lived.’ She succeeded admirably in being one of the 
greatest tyrants. 


Her arrogance, her rudeness, her domineering ways became a byword. 
People laughed at her—after they obeyed her. In everything she had her way. 
Her relentless energy refused to allow her to relax until she did have it. Resist- 
ance only made her more determined. The Rev. Sydney Smith going to thank 
Erskine for his living, was told, ‘Oh! Don’t thank me, Mr. Smith. I gave you 
the living because Lady Holland insisted on my doing so ; and if she had told 
me to give it to the Devil, he must have had it.’ 

There are so many stories about Lady Holland at the zenith of her career 
that it is hard to decide which to use as illustration. There is Lady Holland 
speaking to a dandy : ‘ I beg your pardon, but would you mind moving further 
off ; there is something on your handkerchief which I don’t quite like.’ There 
is Lady Holland on her travels from one country house to another, moving, 
Creevey tells us, ‘in her own carriage, her stipulated pace being four miles an 
hour, to avoid jolting! She makes Rogers go in her coach with Holland and 
herself, all the windows up, then Rogers’ chariot follows empty, then my Lady’s 
chaise and then the servants in two posters.’ It reads almost like a royal 
procession. Then there is Lady Holland acidly remarking to a gentleman 
standing with his back to the fire, blocking all hope of heat from anyone else— 
‘ Have the goodness, Sir, to stir the fire.’ Her Ladyship had a great gift for 
saying out loud what most people think to themselves. Society was indeed 
very nicely subdued. 

Perhaps the best picture of Lady Holland as the Great Lady, ‘ the Queen 
of the Whigs,’ is left by Fanny Kemble in her autobiography. It is rather a 
charming picture, although such was far from the author’s intentions. One 
day Fanny and her sister Adelaide were taken to Holland House, where they 
watched, with great disapproval, what they considered a disgusting exhibition 
of coquetry on the part of Lady Holland. After dinner, Adelaide was sum- 
moned to the famous footstool kept at Lady Holland’s feet, so that her Ladyship 
could converse with greater ease with anyone she happened to fancy. At the 
moment it was Adelaide, and while they were talking her hostess dropped her 
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handkerchief. Making no attempt to pick it up herself, she waited for Miss 
Kemble to do so. Adelaide was furious, and for several tense seconds sat 
motionless, trying to make up her mind whether to pick it up or to ignore it. 
Lady Holland sat still, watching with amusement the signs of battle on the 
young girl’s face. Surely a child like that would not dare to defy her, when the 
Regent himself was only too eager to be her slave ? In the end manners won 
the day. Adelaide moved and picked up the handkerchief. Putting out her 
hand to receive it, Lady Holland drawled, ‘ Ah ! I thought you’d do it.’ 

The woman who was so delightfully assured of herself as that was a very 
different being from the impetuous, thoughtless young girl of thirty years ago, 
playing at ghosts. And very different from the anxious mother frightened of 
losing all her children in the forthcoming divorce : frantically hatching up the 
fantastic plot of announcing the death of her youngest child, getting a young 
goat buried in what was apparently the child’s coffin, and then sending the very 
much alive Harriet secretly home to England in the care of a trusted servant. 
Did she smile to herself sometimes when she remembered that, and the uproar 
it caused, when a few years later she made a public confession and returned 
Harriet to her grateful father ? 

In those far-off days she had sneaked back to England, hoping to hide 
herself and her yet unborn child, Holland’s child, from the curious, unpitying 
eyes of the world. Only fools pass through this life without learning. Since 
those days she had learnt much. She had learnt to control her impetuousness. 
She had learnt that life to be worth living must have an aim ; with her marriage 
to Holland she had been given that aim. In thirty years, through hitching her 
energy and intelligence to one star, she had risen from what was practically the 
state of a social outcast vo that of almost a Dictator, and not only in England 
but in Paris as well. In fact Paris was more subservient than London, for 
there, what Lady Granville refers to as ‘the most strict, undivorced and ultra- 
duchesses ’ were honoured to be allowed to call on her. 

Year by year her passion for domination increased, perhaps in the hope that 
somebody would dare to defy her. Society, however, was too effectively 
brought to its knees. Asked out, she altered the sitting arrangements at table 
to suit her own pleasure. Finding the bread not to her taste, she would send 
up to town for a loaf. She had a noted dislike for tapestry, and her hosts would 
frantically hide them from her baleful eye and withering tongue. Tapestry 
was not the only danger. Sydney Smith reports that he has received a letter 
from Lady Holland. ‘The air of North Wiltshire is too keen for Henry,’ ske 
complains. Sydney adds, ‘I should not like to be near Marsh [the Holland’s 
host for the moment] at the first intimation that Lady Holland is displeased 
with his climate.’ Yet, still people asked her to stay. 

Terrified of anything approaching to speed in travel—‘ The steam carriage 
will, I am afraid, succeed,’ she wails in 1835. ‘It goes down this road to 
Reading and Marlborough in an incredibly short time and back again. The 
rate is 16, 17 miles an hour ! ’—she personally refused to travel by express 
train, unless first commanding that it should go no faster than twenty miles an 
hour, indifferent to the protest of the other passengers; nor did it go any 
faster so long as she was aboard. And after that dreadful moment when, seated 
in her carriage, she heard of the accident on the Great Western line, she searched 
London out for Sedan-chair carriers. 

But trains were not, by far, the only things which became her slave. Her 
page boy was ill. Everybody was ordered upstairs to talk to him and amuse 
him. She had dropped her knitting needle.—Princess de Lieven could pick it up. 
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The London dinner hour was altered to the inconvenient hour of six, because 
to her it was convenient—merely, said Talleyrand, ‘ pour géner tout le monde.’ 
She became full of imaginary ills—she had strained a muscle in her back, 
something she had eaten had disagreed with her, she had another of her attacks. 
. . . Meanwhile Lord Holland, who was really ill, never murmured. Her peevish- 
ness increased, till Lord Holland began to notice it. He warned his son that 
“Mamma has become!!! irritable and peremptory, and even a little selfish, 
which she never was before!!!!!!’ [These eloquent exclamation marks are 
those of her son.] 

As the years went by it became a miracle that there was no uprising against 
her autocratic rule, which was becoming insufferable, especially as at last she 
was beginning to lose that delicate sense of balance, which up to now had always 
warned her when she was on the verge of going too far. Appearing capricious 
in everything she said and did, in reality she was the opposite, calmly, conscien- 
tiously calculating every step towards the desired effect ; always managing to 
check her outrageous remarks and questions before any irreparable damage 
was done. Sometimes, it is true, she did over-reach herself, but very infre- 
quently for a woman of such an outspoken nature. And when she did, and she 
considered it-necessary, she could apologise magnificently. Known even to 
apologise to little Monk Lewis, she had prayed for Macaulay’s forgiveness. 
To get her own way she was even willing to admit that she had been ‘ very 
impertinent.’ But now, in the fortieth year of her reign, not only was she 
beginning to feel a little tired, but she had grown slightly deaf, her eyesight, she 
found, was not quite as good as it used to be, and gradually, unnoticed by 
herself, she was losing her sense of proportion—a very dangerous thing to lose. 
But forty years of absolute rule is sufficient to blunt a sense of anything. 

It was too late to stop. On she went, like a Colossus in a pigmy world, 
stamping out anybody who had not the same strength of personality as herself. 
Few people had, for Lady Holland, to quote Sydney Smith again, ‘ was not a 
woman but a multitude ; just read the Riot Act,’ he suggested, ‘and you'll 
presently see them disperse.’ She was what the Americans would call a 
‘character,’ and as a ‘character’ she could not abdicate. She had no choice 
but to continue forcing her views on other people, lending eager ears to any 
rumour of young romance, stamping firmly on the last dying breath of scandal, 
thoughtlessly leaving the woman frustrated and bitter. She proved herself a 
true friend. ‘ It is foolish at any age to give up established friends,’ she warns 
her son. For her part she would do much to preserve them. Some she would 
aid financially, some she would help socially, and to some she would forgive 
many injuries. Even the bitterness of Samuel Rogers’ unfortunate tongue 
was forgivable. ‘ You are too hard upon Rogers,’ she writes to Henry Fox. 
‘ His tongue is viperish to be sure ; but many times it is darted without intended 
mischief, & inflicts perhaps pain upon those who are too sensitive.’ And 
as for him ever speaking ‘ slightingly on Papa, I do not believe, unless it was 
an indirect slap at me or others of the family.’ As a Whig she was staunch 
and rigid. She was all for Catholic Emancipation, tolerance towards Jews, the 
Durham Report and above all for the Reform Bill of Lord Grey. As a mother 
she was efficient though disinterested. Always doing her duty, she would write 
correct letters to an eldest son who preferred to live on the Continent than be 
near her. She even deigned to reproach him, although in rather a lackadaisical 
manner, for his utter poverty of filial virtue. She did so much to get her 
daughter married, that she all but ruined all her own well-laid plans. But as 
usual she proved herself coldly immaculate. As a wife, for those days or, indeed, 
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for any days, she was staggeringly faithful ; as much in love with her husband 
on the day of his death as she was on the day of their marriage. She ruled him, 
bullied him, in fact ; but he seemed to thrive on it. So, whilst outsiders jeered, 
Holland himself wrote poems to her day after day, including one on her sixtieth 
birthday, thanking her for their ideal happiness. While other wives were out- 
wardly obedient and secretly unfaithful, Lady Holland was openly domineering 
and secretly torturing herself because she had not told her husband about 
indulging in a very mild flirtation. What is more she found no peace of mind 
until she did confess, and had his laughing forgiveness. Secrets from Henry 
meant agony for her. 

When Lord Holland died in 1840, it seemed to Elizabeth as though she 
herself had died. Although apparently she took his death more calmly than 
was expected, although she went into society much as usual, she was a changed 
woman. She was lost without her Henry. Women who did not like her were 
forced to confess that never again would they accuse her of having no heart, 
she was so obviously, utterly broken. She moved to a smaller house, she 
continued to go out, she continued to entertain, but the parties lacked their old 
vigour, their old joyousness. Always accustomed to crowds of people, she 
found she could not do without them, she fled to them as to a refuge, only to find 
that her old interest had vanished. Nothing, not even pleasant society, could 
take away from her what she describes as ‘ a stillness that strikes to the heart.’ 
She was nothing by herseif, she was a fire without a match. With her husband, 
had gone the tie-beam of her existence. In some strange way this powerful 
woman had had her life given her by a man of much weaker character than 
herself. The man that people pitied was really the giver of life. Without him 
she was empty. There was now no position to keep up, there was now no longer 
any reason to fight or torule. Lady Holland of Holland House was dead. 

Her children were amazed at the change. She had become ‘so obliging, 
so considerate, so civil, so different from former days,’ they wrote, delighted 
with the change, never realising that she was worn out, chill, empty, with that 
‘ stillness ’’ pressing on her heart. Although still invited everywhere, there 
seemed so many hours to while away, alone in her ‘ Nutshell,’ as she nicknamed 
her house in South Street. She would sit for hours brooding on the past. It 
was the anniversary of her Henry’s trip to Epsom. She would smile, remember- 
ing how childishly excited he had been. She went to Holland House and was 
made miserable by memories of happier times. It was her birthday, and it 
seemed strange to have no poem waiting for her on her dressing-table. ‘ Melan- 
choly day,’ she heads her letter. Sometimes she wondered what Henry would 
have thought of these times. And then for a few moments she would look at 
the present. All her old friends were dying—Sydney and Bobus Smith, poor 
dear Dr. Allen, Miss Fox, Sydney Smith’s ‘ Aged Angel ’—all were dead or 
dying. And she was left to struggle on, alone in a world that was strangely 
altered. In a world where the glamour and colour of Scott had given way to 
the dirt and sordidness of Dickens. In a world of Reformed Parliaments, of 
telegraphs, of speed, and of an increasingly strange outlook on life. 

People were ‘ going wild about the better observance of the Sabbath. It 
is proposed to shut up the parks, & put barriers across the streets to prevent 
the passage of carriages.’ ‘It is strange,’ she reflected, ‘that people should 
meddle with the opinions & conduct of others upon religious matters.’ The fact 
that it always has been so, did not make it any the less strange. And then 
she had just heard that some ‘ prudish ladies who attended the “ Ancient 
Music ”’ are scandalized at the immoral life of Grisi; & have remonstrated with 
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Prince Albert & the Duke of Wellington at her singing here. Can you believe 
such canting folly?’ she asked in bewilderment. Life had become very 
strange! But it was time for her to go out, People were very kind, although 
of course it was not for her sake they put themselves out. Quite rightly, it 
was from ‘ reverence to the memory of one to whom I owe all that is estimable 
in life.’ Out she went in her sedan, but then all too quickly it was time for her 
to ‘return to what is called home!’ she writes bitterly. A home without 
Henry! There was no such thing. 

For five years she had to bear her loneliness, until at the age of seventy-four 
she also died, and in dying surprised her children and acquaintances for the last 
time. Never in her life had she been known to mention death. People had 
thought it was through fear, which shows how little they knew her. Lady 
Holland, who had been courageous enough to fight convention, would not be 
found frightened of death. It was merely that her common sense disapproved 
of the morbid love of death and decay which was flamboyant in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Vigorously alive, she thought it stupid to dwell on 
death, to have ‘ an eternal view of death,’ as she expressed it. ‘ We feel daily,’ 
she argues, ‘ that it is inevitable from the frequent derangements of our own 
fragile bodies,’ but it ‘ neither makes us wiser or happier to be in expectations 
of the event and certainly embitters enjoyments.’ ‘ Enjoyments,’ however, had 
left this earth for five long years, and so it was that when her hour came she 
died peacefully, without fear and with a ‘ resignation which surprised everyone.’ 

The power of Holland House was broken, but not before Charles Greville had 
written that Holland House was ‘ the house of all Europe, the world will suffer 
by its loss.’ And not before Lady Granville had called its hostess ‘the only 
really undisputed monarch in Europe.’ She had fought, and she won. 


WINIFRED PERROTT. 





A GIFT OF FLOWERS 


Two flowers, so like 

The two selves in you ; 

Snowdrop, a nun, head bent in prayer, 
And happy, laughing, devil-may-care 
First bride of the new year— 
Wide-eyed aconite. 


Bride and nun 

Stand by my bed— 

The bowed, contemplative head, 
The bright, uplifted one. 


So would I have 

Your two selves reconciled, 
Snowdrop and aconite 

Stand side by side— 

The nun, still and withdrawn, 
And the all-welcoming bride. 


Murrovex Lortvs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


‘CONTACT’ 


The Firet Spring of Peace. Contact Publications Ltd., 26 Manchester Square, 
W.1. 3s. 6d. net. 


This is the first item of what promises to be an ambitious programme of 
post-war documentary publishing. An Editorial Address states the policy and 
aim of this inaugural Contact book and its probable successors, and does so with 
a refreshing absence of jargon. The primary object of the venture is to provide 
specialised comment ‘ in the various fields of expert knowledge inside Britain,’ 
but to do so in terms easily comprehensible to the non-specialist. The editors 
are well aware of the ‘danger of subordinating the whole to the part: the 
danger of a managerial culture without a universal pattern of values.’ In other 
words, their specialists are not to be permitted either to write ‘in dialects un- 
intelligible to everyone outside a small handful of experts ’ or (the other extreme 
to which the specialist is only too liable to go when told to use the language 
of ordinary folk) to ‘ talk down to the Plain Man.’ 

‘The age of talking down is over’ they say. ‘The general reader, non- 
specialist though he is, feels himself to be personally involved in what is 
happening at least in some part of the world which Contact books go out to 
explore. A sense of personal implication is a great breeder of interest, which 
can create in its turn the will to make the effort to master what the specialists 
have to say—provided they say it in plain English. That is precisely what this 
book offers the serious ‘non-specialist general reader. Let there be no mis- 
understanding, everyone of these contributions makes some demands on the 
reader’s powers of concentration. The public is being offered a new service, 
not a fresh relaxation.’ 

The Editorial concludes with a welcome salute to Great Britain. ‘To-day 
the British, with all their faults, stand as the only powerful exponents of 
universality in a world full of victorious one-ideas. . . . The voice that matters, 
in all times, in all countries, in all democracies, is the voice of the individual 
. . . Britain, through her central position in a world-wide Commonwealth, finds 
herself, in the First Spring of Peace, the one effective reservoir of the Western 

irit.’ 
= This is finely said; and one cannot respond too warmly to a venture 
avowedly on the side of our own country, and not, as is common form nowadays 
in many quarters, vociferous in favour of any one of half-a-dozen ideologies, 
provided they are of non-British origin and anti-British in design. 

The same wholehearted recognition of the overwhelming share in the 
common victory performed by the people of Great Britain characterises the 
first and main essay in the body of the book. This is a long article entitled 
‘The End of Europe’ and signed ‘ Sebastian Haffner’ (a pseudonym, as we 
are informed in an editorial note, of a well-known columnist). Haffner’s essay is 
of profound interest ; and any attempt at condensation, with a view to critical 
comment, would be vain, so closely wrought is the argument. It is permissible, 
however, in support of what has just been said of the writer’s thorough-going 
realisation of the British achievement, to quote one paragraph :— 

‘ Britain is the only one among the victorious Powers which entered the 
war expressly for the sake of the independence of the European nations and the 
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preservation of the old European system ; she is herself a European nation— 
the only European nation among the Big Three ; not an unpredictable giant 
and new-comer, but a long-familiar partner in the Concert of Europe ; and her 
undefeated survival is the one great token to other European nations that they 
do not necessarily belong to a state-species marked down for political extinction. 
This explains the almost unreasonably high hopes with which Europe at present 
looks to Britain.’ 


The First Spring of Peace is divided into three sections: RELaTIoNs, 
Action and THovext, of which the first is the longest and most various. To 
Haffner succeeds R. H. 8. Crossman, M.P., with a comprehensive and fre- 
quently outspoken essay on the Foreign Office. This is at once historical, 
descriptive, autobiographical and critical. It takes the reader on a personally 
conducted tour of the entire organisation (not hesitating to enter private rooms 
and comment on their occupants) enlivened with anecdotes of personal experi- 
ence, and culminates in a discussion of F. O. reform, to inaugurate which it 
declares the present Foreign Secretary to be better equipped than his pre- 
decessors. 

Two dialogues of the Radio type—one between Kingsley Martin and Ed. 
Murrow on Anglo-American, the other between Harold Nicolson and Michel 
St. Denis on Anglo-French relations—will no doubt please those who like this 
sort of thing. As presented, they have on me the effect of a horrid premonition 
of the coming of inescapable television. It is a relief to pass to ‘ Facade at 
Folkestone,’ a vivid and moving description by Elizabeth Bowen of the post- 
war plight of a once brilliant pleasure resort, which even before the war had 
begun to slip. Observant, sympathetic, at once nostalgic and forward-looking, 
Miss Bowen is at her best in this record of things remembered and things 
seen. Here are social history and front-line experience combined to produce 
a portrait of a town, which has just emerged from years of danger and desolation 
and whose future no one can foresee. 

There follow an infinite variety of themes and contributors. ‘Itma,’ by 
the man who invents the jokes ; the English Literary Scene by Philip Toynbee ; 
Rank, the Film Emperor by Connery Chappell; Industry by Bernard 
Hollowood ; Croce on his own philosophy ; J. D. Bernal on Science G.H.Q., 
with, in between, shorter pieces on Architecture, Acquisitions by the National 
Gallery, meals at home and abroad, the aspects of industrial progress and the 
reverse, Financial Policy, and so forth and so on. Many of these articles are 
beyond my understanding ; the one most comfortably within it I am con- 
strained to criticise. This is ‘The English Literary Scene,’ in which Philip 
Toynbee, alone of the main contributors to The First Spring of Peace, displays 
a coterie-mentality. What, under his guidance, the Plain Man is invited to 
survey is only a fraction of the English Literary Scene, and a secluded fraction 
at that—the particular little group of talented persons who happen at the 
moment to be the darlings of the cénacles, but are little more than names to the 
Plain Man. One suspects Toynbee of assuming that a popular book is a bad 
book. Indeed in a paragraph about Walpole (whose first novel, incidentally, 
was not ‘ Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill ’) he virtually says as much. This is not to 
contradict his assertion that to write deliberately for popularity leads, in nearly 
every case, to loss of quality ; it is merely to venture two objections. The first 
is that Walpole had won his large public before the Herries Saga was thought of, 
and by books which, whatever we, as individuals, may think of them, had 
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character and craftsmanship. The second concerns the slightly different but 
equally relevant case of R. C. Hutchinson, whom Toynbee does not mention. 
No one can accuse Hutchinson of scrambling for popularity ; no one, I should 
have thought, can deny that The Unforgotten Prisoner, Shining Scabbard and 
Testament, for all their inequalities, have a stature as novels beyond that of 
any of the work referred to in this essay. Yet Hutchinson is widely popular— 
alike with Plain Men and with the other kind. 

From this tentative fault-finding with one among a series of articles which 
otherwise merit high praise, let us pass to a far from tentative condemnation of 
the manner in which the whole collection is presented. If the Plain Man is to 
read the plain English of the specialists, why go out of one’s way to make the 
latter unreadable ? A format awkward to hold and impossible to shelve ; 
typography freakish, affected and already a shade out of date; patches of 
feebly coloured paper which rob the small type even of its modest legibility ; 
cross-page lines too long for comfort, short lines, three columns to a page, 
which keep one on the fidget; no running-headlines to chart one’s way ; 
intrusive illustrations which break the continuity of the text and are, often 
enough, sadly lacking in definition—all these unite to alloy the pleasure, 
distract the mind and dull the receptivity of the willing reader. The Editors 
ask for concentration, and have provided matter which deserves and rewards 
it. Why then produce an eccentric picture-book ; play funny games with 
caps. and no caps. ; skip madly from top to bottom of the pointage scale, and 
provide portraits like half-tone tennis-courts of eminent persons who could 


bear reduction with serenity ? 
MrowaeL SaDLErR. 


TWO BOOKS ON GREECE 


Greece—The Whole Story, by Francis Noel-Baker, M.P. Hutchinson, 3s. 6d. 
The Case for Greece, by Athenian. Hollis and Carter, 2s. 6d. 


More printer’s ink and newsprint have probably been used up over the 
Greek affair than about any other controversy that has come upon the political 
scene in recent years ; it is to be regretted that the latest addition to the ever- 
growing bibliography on this subject takes us no further than we were before. 

Captain Noel-Baker is obviously an admirer of E.A.M. His thesis is 
simplicity itself: E.A.M., being left-wing (‘ which in Greece as elsewhere was 
bound to be the core of resistance ’), should have been backed by the British 
to the exclusion of all other Greek patriots who may have been unreasonable 
enough to want to kill Germans without simultaneously subscribing to E.A.M.’s 
communist ideology. The fact that Britain did not enjoin every Greek to rally 
to E.A.M. and actually did not refuse some very modest aid to others, made 
E.A.M. highly suspicious of Britain’s true intentions. One may mention here 
in parentheses that the meagreness of this aid to non-E.A.M. organisations was 
revealed in a letter sent by the then Greek Premier, Mr. Tsouderos, to Mr. 
Churchill, in which he bitterly complained that the officers who had fought so 
magnificently in Albania and who were now thirsting to continue the war in 
the mountains with their men were being refused all help, and that the various 
nationalist bands built up during 1942 and 1943 were also being denied any 
assistance on the grounds that the left might take offence. 


‘In this way [concluded M. Tsouderos] the E.L.A.8. (army of E.A.M.) with the assist- 
ance of every kind which it was receiving from the British authorities in the Middle East, 
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remained the only armed force throughout Greece except in Epirus, the area of activity of 
Colonel Zervas, whom E.L.A.S. did not succeed in dissolving or place under its control as 
happened with the E.K.K.A. organisation of Colonel Psarros.’ 


Be that as it may—to continue Captain Noel-Baker’s argument—the 
E.A.M. was compelled to liquidate all other resistance organisations in self- 
defence—a process in which the arms supplied to E.A.M. by. the British came 
in very useful indeed. In eliminating nationalist bands E.A.M.’s methods 
‘were often tough ’ (this is Captain Noel-Baker’s own euphemism for murders 
like that of Colonel Psarros). All bands except E.A.M. were quisling, anyway 
(Captain Noel-Baker has either not heard or has discreetly forgotten that it 
was among the ranks of E.A.M., not the nationalist bands, that German and 
Bulgarian regular army officers were found collaborating in fraternal amity). 

As for the events of December, 1944, they are easy to explain too: E.A.M., 
‘ exasperated by repeated clumsy and obvious attempts to weaken it,’ demanded 
that the Greek Regular Army should be disbanded at the same time as its own 
guerillas. The Greek Government and the British G.H.Q., under whose 
‘ theoretical’ and ‘ formal’ orders the guerillas had placed themselves (since 
when has a force of armed men been able to be under the ‘ theoretical ’ orders 
of its C.-in-C. ?), very unreasonably did not see eye to eye with that suggestion, 
so the peace-loving Eamites staged a nice, quiet demonstration, the blood- 
thirsty Greek police (‘ semi-quisling,’ too, of course) fired on the ‘ apparently 
unarmed ’ demonstrators, the wicked King George refused the Greek Govern- 
ment’s resignation, the British Embassy at Athens vetoed any change of 
government, and voila! civil war. Simple, isn’t it ? 

Captain Noel-Baker may plead that he could not be expected to include 
everything in a small booklet of about 10,000 words; but then he should 
never have called it The Whole Story. If he wants to tell the whole story about 
Metaxas, for example, let him mention that it was during his régime that 
Greece got most of her social legislation and saw the end of her greatest scourge, 
the agrarian debt question. These are facts that the author should know, for 
he is, after all, the heir to one of the largest—if not the largest—private estates 
in Greece, and one would have expected him to be better informed about the 
problems of his peasantry. 

As for Captain Noel-Baker’s treatment of the guerilla question, it will 
clearly be some time before the dispassionate perspective of historical retro- 
spect can tell us to what extent Greek ‘ resistance’ was worth the candle. 
That it had a certain nuisance value is undeniable; but to suggest that ‘ it 
immobilised between fifteen and twenty divisions ’ is unadulterated nonsense. 
There may have been that many Axis troops in Greece, but it was certainly 
not the fear of E.A.M. and their kind that kept them there. Indeed, towards 
the latter stages of the occupation it had become so patently obvious that 
E.A.M. was too occupied with other matters to worry about killing the enemy 
that the Germans scarcely bothered with them, and it was left to the Greeks 
themselves to raise a force in order to protect their farms from the depredations 
of gallant patriots like the late Mr. Klaras (alias Ares Velouhiotis) and other 
gentlemen of the ‘ resistance ’ whose contribution to the Allied cause included 
acts like the skinning alive of a former liberal M.P. because he had committed 
the crime of denouncing E.A.M.’s excesses. The most remarkable thing about 
the Lebanon Conference—which Captain Noel-Baker dismisses with just four 
and a half lines—was the complete unanimity with which every delegate to 
this all-party congress condemned E.A.M.’s reign of terror in the Greek country- 
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side. These excesses, which rapidly assumed the proportions of mass murder, 
do not seem to have impressed Captain Noel-Baker, who refers to them as 
‘rumours.’ He would have been well advised to have read the T.U.C. official 
report (The Whole Story indeed! This report, the most authoritative document 
on the subject, is not even mentioned !) which contains some very realistic 
photographs of such ‘ rumours.’ 

But it is in his references to the Regent that Captain Noel-Baker reaches 
his climax in omission. His remarks are worth quoting verbatim : 


* During the dictatorship {he says] Damaskinos, elected Archbishop of Greece and 
Metropolitan of Athens, was exiled by Metaxas and replaced by a Government nominee. 
He was reinstated when the occupation began, and his work in saving hostages from the 
Germans and organising famine relief in Athens had won him the respect of all patriotic 
Greeks. He now assumed the functions of Head of the Greek State until the question of 
the King’s return should be finally settled by a plebiscite. The King officially confirmed 
his appointment on December 31st.” 


Come, come, Captain! This won’t do at all. We seem to remember that 
when Greece was overrun, the legal Primate of the Greek Church, recognised 
by every Christian Church and respected by all, was one Chrysanthos, who 
refused to administer the oath of office to the quisling Premier installed by the 
Axis and was promptly dismissed by the Germans, who appointed Damaskinos 
in his place. If that is ‘ reinstatement,’ then words have lost all meaning. As 
for his ‘ assuming ’ the functions of Head of the Greek State, such functions 
are only ‘ assumed ’ by dictators. Damaskinos was appointed Regent by his 
King ; and not ‘ until the question of the King’s return should be finally settled 
by a plebiscite ’ but simply ‘ for the period of emergency ’ as the King’s pro- 
clamation of 29th (not 31st) December specifically defined. 

Speaking of dates, incidentally, one would have thought that chronological 
accuracy, at any rate, would have been something to which Captain Noel-Baker 
could have been strictly faithful without compromising his political views. 
But no! Both the text and the diary of events at the end are full of mistakes. 
To quote only a few, the Varkiza Agreement was signed on the 12th February, 
not January. Metaxas died on the 29th, not the 30th, of January, 1941. The 
first Greek mutiny took place in March, 1943, not 1942 (unless Captain Noel- 
Baker, who served in the Intelligence, is referring to some other Greek mutiny 
that the outside world has never heard of). Even the date of the Regent’s 
visit to this country is wrongly given as October instead of September of last 
year. Such slackness is unforgivable. 

Captain Noel-Baker is singularly unfortunate that there should have been 
published, simultaneously with his own first venture into the world of letters, 
another booklet, The Case for Greece, dealing with precisely the same subject. 
Comparison is inevitable, and Captain Noel-Baker emerges very much the wet 
kitten, for here is a book written by one who obviously knows his Greece and 
is prepared to probe more than skin-deep to find the causes for the problems 
which now beset that unhappy country. There is a widespread delusion 
amongst Left-wingers that Greek history begins on August 4th, 1936. Before 
that there is nothing; after that, there is only the legacy of the Metaxas 
dictatorship, at whose door all evils must be laid. The pronunciamentos and 
the coups d’éiat and the dictatorships that succeeded each other during the 
sorry years of the republic have been consigned to Lethe. Only Metaxas and 
his régime (during which, incidentally, not one citizen lost his life for his 
political views, though a certain number of opponents were deported to Greek 
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isles) must be castigated and reviled. That is why it is as refreshing as it is 
original to find a meticulous, well-documented exposition of the circumstances 
that led to. the Metaxas régime. When Captain Noel-Baker states that the 
only advances in economic rehabilitation were made exclusively under ‘ Liberal 
governments in the 1920’s and early 1930’s,’ he is making a dogmatic assertion 
for which we will be forgiven if we ask for some more evidence. When 
‘ Athenian ’ claims that the years 1935-41 saw a remarkable revival in pro- 
duction and commerce, he invokes statistics and corroborating evidence given 
at the time by people like Dr. Varvaressos, whose testimony on economic 
matters even Captain Noel-Baker must accept as conclusive. 


‘ Through the right labour policy that has been followed by the Government during 
last year (1937), there has been achieved an improvement in the position of the workers 
by the extension of the system of collective agreements, by the universal adoption of the 
eight-hour day, etc. on the one hand, and the future safeguarding of the position of the 
worker by the application of the system of social insurance on the other.’ 


That is not Beveridge talking about British Labour policy, but Mr. Tsouderos 
(one of the leaders of the ‘ Liberal’ party and the main bastion of the present 
‘centre ’ administration of Athens) writing of the Metaxas régime. One cannot 
help wondering whether Mr. Tsouderos is the person referred to by Athenian 
when he says that ‘ one of the political leaders who later became Prime Minister 
hastened to congratulate General Metaxas’ when the latter proclaimed his 
régime on August 4th, 1936. ; 

The book also serves a very useful purpose in presenting the case for the 
Monarchy in a more objective manner than we have been accustomed to being 
served with hitherto. The abuse launched against this Head of an Allied State 
by the Left has somewhat obscured the part played by King George in pre- 
paring Greece, both psychologically and physically, for the avalanche that he 
could see threatening his country. Captain Noel-Baker’s attitude in this matter 
is true to type: ‘ When King George left to escape the Axis,’ ‘ his part in the 
liberation was confined to a broadcast message from London,’ and other 
insinuations of that kind. Those of us with more discriminating memories 
prefer the picture of a King resolved to fight to the finish; assuming the 
responsibilities of Premiership at a time when the politicians were too chicken- 
hearted to shoulder the onus of continuing the war from foreign soil; and 
fighting German parachutists for three days in the snow-covered White Moun- 
tains of Crete and earning our D.S.O. (the only Sovereign ever to earn this 
fighting decoration) for his gallantry and courage. 

W. W. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CADAVRE EST DOUX COMME 
UN GANT 


My corpse is limp as any glove, 
limp as a glove of kid, ice-cold, 
and blankly in my face inrolled 

mine eyes as white as pebbles prove. 


Two chalky pebbles in my face, 
two mutes amid the silence set, 
dark-shadowed with a secret yet 
and burdened from the sighted ways. 


My fingers straying oft apart 
are joined together as in prayer 
above the hollow of my care 
and anguish of my stilléd heart : 


two mountains are my feet in bed, 
two hills my last horizon shows 
the very moment that I lose 

the race the years have won instead. 


Thus is my memory : remove 
this also, children, with the dead, 
and quickly for my life is said :— 
my corpse is limp as any glove. 


J. H. F. McEwen. 
(From the French of Louise de Vilmorin) 














MORE IRISH THAN THE SOUTH 
AFRICANS ! 


I was born at the Cape of Good Hope, and spent my childhood beneath 
the shadow of Table Mountain. The close companions of my youth were 
the sons of an emigrant from County Cork who had left Ireland during 
what is euphemistically known as ‘the trouble.’ My first grounding in 
history was given me by an Irishman—a Protestant, from the town of 
Athlone, who too had settled at the Cape. 

I studied the piano with the daughter of another Hibernian—one who 
had been honoured by the Vatican, and journeyed all the way to the 
Eternal City to receive his Papal elevation from the hands of His Holiness 
himself: and the Anglican clergyman who, when my brother and I were 
most impressionable had much influence with us, was descended (so he 
one day told us) from a famous English family that had built themselves 
a fine house in the Midlands with the fortune they had extorted from the 
peasantry across the Irish Sea. 

The influences of youth are enduring : and Ireland, with its bogs and 
mountains, its cabins and turf fires, its poetry and dialect, and its glory 
of ancient time, has lingered and persisted in my memory like the notes 
of a score once heard, but never seen. 

My father, brought up at a Catholic college, with strong leanings to the 
theology of Cardinal Newman, unwittingly added fuel to the fire of my 
imagination by referring to Ireland either as ‘ the emerald isle ’ or ‘ the 
land of the saints.’ 

The enormous distance between the Cape and the most westerly isle 
of Europe lent an added fascination to one’s vision. 

It was not surprising therefore that St. Patrick and St. Bridget were 
as familiar to me in my childhood as the Bantu gardener or the old Malay 
washerwoman: and for the first seventeen years of my life (at which 
age I first journeyed abroad) the people of Ireland and my own people 
of South Africa were closely affiliated ; bound together in my mind by 
the conversation of my friends, and by the books that I drew from the 
Public Library at Capetown. 

Yet, later, when I was living in England, I never could manage to get 
to Ireland. I tried—many times: but each attempt was frustrated. I 
went instead to France, to Germany, to America, to Scandinavia, to 
Italy—and to many another country: but never once to the emerald 
isle or the land of the saints. 

The chords remembered from childhood had, however, resolved with 
the years ; a whole symphony had formed in the mind ; the Celtic modes 
and minor progressions manifesting themselves clear and real; but the 
printed score as far removed as ever. 

And then, this year, back from the ruins of yesterday’s Gross 
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Deutschland, my wife and I decided to spend our first holiday together 
since the war, in Eire. 


Two incidents within the first twenty-four hours of my arrival in 
Dublin gave me ‘ furiously to think.’ The first was a long conversation 
with an English industrialist who had travelled over in our plane, and 
was stopping at the same hotel. 

The second was the play at the Abbey Theatre. 

The gentleman who travelled over with us from Liverpool was, like 
ourselves, going to spend several weeks in Eire ; but, unlike ourselves, 
he had come over on business. 


‘They’re an impossible people to do business with,’ he grumbled. 
‘Thoroughly unreliable. One simply gets nowhere with them. Before the 
war I had many dealings with Irish manufacturers. But it was all most 
unsatisfactory. For they are a people quite devoid of a sense of time. Deli- 
veries promised most solemnly for a specific date would invariably arrive six 
weeks later! And then they wonder that as a nation they are off the map! 
But I am prepared to give them another trial. Perhaps the war has brightened 
them up a little. Perhaps their attitude to the old Mother Country has changed, 
And they are now prepared to toe the line.’ 


I am willing to wager a five pound note that this gentleman from 
Liverpool failed most dismally in his mission. 

He was, in his own rotund way, a little Napoleon, with an inflated 
opinion of his own gifts as an Empire builder. How could he possibly 
adjust his mind to do business with a people who, upon the sabbath day, 


run no ’bus nor train, and at ten o’clock in the morning shut down the 
telephone exchange ! 

Afterwards, I saw something of his view ; and quietly pitied him. 

Where he interested me, however, was in his presentation of Irish 
history. His grandfather had been in the House with Dizzy, and he him- 
self had often thought of standing ; for political history was his favourite 
subject, and he swore no man in England had a better knowledge of the 
Trish. It was true (so he said) that there had been a terrible famine in 
the year ’47: but it had been entirely the fault of the Irish themselves. 
It was monstrous that they should have exported wheat to the continent 
when their corn merchants in Dublin knew the potato crop had failed, 
Naturally the people starved. And if a million died, and another million 
went off to America (he believed those were the official figures at the time, 
though he doubted their absolute veracity), well, the ways of the Almighty 
are strange, and perhaps, if one took the long view—which these wretched 
people always refused to do—it had all probably happened for the best. 

Again, it was sheer madness for the men in the south to imagine they 
could rule the whole country. In the first place they hadn’t got a parlia- 
mentary sense. Democratic rule (as we understood it in England) was 
something completely lacking in the Irish character. And after all, 
surely the Act of Union in 1800 had proved for all time that these irre- 
sponsible hotheads simply could not run to a separate parliament of their 
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own! The Irish, it was true, liked now to misquote Cornwallis, and to 
credit him with denouncing the methods used by England at that time 
as dishonourable and foul. Yet, hadn’t more than one notable Irishman 
publicly thanked God he had a country to sell! That sort of thing took 
one to the very root of the whole matter. They were a race one simply 
could not trust. Polite and soft spoken to your face, and the moment 
your back was turned more often than not one of them would stick a 
knife into you. 

And then, all this intolerable harking back to the past. That the 
English had invaded Ireland seven-hundred years ago. But hadn’t one 
of their own precious Catholic Popes asked us to do so? And hadn’t we 
in England also been invaded ? First by the Romans and then by the 
Normans ? A thing that made his blood boil'was to read in their news- 
papers references that dated back to Cromwell! Hadn’t we in England 
also suffered under the Great Protector ? The tragedy of Irish National- 
ism was that it was so utterly unrealistic. 

And then, again, this fixation—there really was no other word for it 
—this fixation, as alive to-day as a century ago, of the absentee landlord. 
But the rich all behaved like that in those days. It was just one’s own 
wretched misfortune if one happened to be born poor. Hadn’t the great 
Whig aristocrats oppressed their tenants in England every whit as 
severely as those on their Irish estates? And, after the Industrial 
Revolution, hadn’t the new managerial class sweated and broken the 
backs of the working classes in the new industrial area of England ? 

But these things were of the past. A nation could not hope to evolve 
and become prosperous and contented if its writers and politicians con- 
stantly reiterated what was over and done with. Why was England 
great ? Why had she emerged victorious from this terrible war against 
European Fascism ? Because she lived in the present, and thought and 
planned for the future. If, like the Irish, she only thought in terms of 
the past, her people would still be dyeing themselves with woad, and 
there would be no Bank of England, nor a City of London. 


I listened very carefully to all this gentleman from Liverpool had to 
tell me about Eire and its citizens. I was only surprised that in his 
criticism he did not attack de Valera for his policy of neutrality. On the 
contrary the attitude of the Taoiseach had seemed to him highly com- 
mendable and astute; and, as a business man, he considered that the 
Irish had profited greatly by their opportunism. At the end of our 
conversation we parted: my friend the English industrialist to read 
(with enthusiasm) the dinner menu at the Shelburne, and I to pay my 
first visit to the Abbey Theatre. 

The name of the Abbey is, of course, synonymous with that of Yeates, 
Lady Gregory, Synge, O’Casey, and many others; and the work of its 
actors and producers has been discussed for many a decade in literary and 
theatrical circles all over Europe as well as across the Atlantic. 

It is, I suppose, the national theatre of Eire ; and as such has won for 
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itself a very high reputation. It is this unusual prestige that has made 
the enthusiast outside Ireland compare it to the Moscow Art Theatre, 
and the work done by such individual producers as Gordon Craig, Gran- 
ville Barker, and Stanislawski. 

I went on that first visit with a feeling of intense excitement and 
anticipation ; in much the same spirit that fifteen years earlier in Berlin 
I had gone to see my first Rheinhardt play. 

Great expectations, however, usually culminate in great disappoint- 
ments: and my introduction to the Abbey Theatre was a quite con- 
siderable disappointment. 

The play was Tenants at Will by George Shiels. 

A programme note informed the audience that the playwright had 
been moved to write his play through reading the report of the Devon 
Commission. 

As the subject was a serious one, the trio in the orchestra pit set the 
atmosphere by a performance of the Prometheus Overture. 

It was a curious reading, and as uncomfortable to my ears as the 
knees of the man behind me were to the small of my back ; for in some 
indefinable way a note of amateurishness seemed to creep into the theatre ; 
one that brought back memories of school concerts, and the grand finale, 
after a village fete, of the play in the village hall. 

The sturm und drang from the orchestra pit eventually subsided, and 
the curtain rose on the first act. 

Isat through the scenes that followed ; alternately bored and fascinated. 

On looking back, I believe the comments of the playgoers about me 
were responsible for the fascination. 

The entire play was a corollary to the conversation I had had with 
the gentleman from Liverpool earlier in the evening. It was the other 
point of view : the Irish Nationalist point of view. 

My criticism is, of course, a personal one: but, for me, the characters 
seemed to lack breath and substance. They were so many pasteboard 
figures, one-dimensional, utterly without that life that makes the theatre 
so pre-eminently more vital than the cinema. 

There was the funny man who hobbled about the stage on a crutch 
and who, in order to raise one illegitimate laugh after another, spoke his 
inconsequent lines in the cracked voice of a superannuated chorister. 

There was the old ‘ shawlie ’ who occupied her time in acts one and 
three by bending over the turf fire; her one intelligible utterance a pane- 
gyric to a mangel-wurzel. Then there were the oppressed tenants, the 
doddering weak-minded old fool of an English landlord, the Protestant 
villain of an English bailiff, and, of course, the hero—the revolutionary 
son of the house who, having once ventured out into the world and made 
singularly little of it, settles all the troublesome domestic problems in 
act three by murdering his English oppressors. (This murder, a miserable 
hole-in-the-corner affair, raised my neighbours in the circle toa fine pitch 
of enthusiasm !) 

I left the theatre and walked back to my hotel, resentful with myself 
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for feeling such acute disappointment. The theme of the play was a 
tragic one: but it wasn’t with the theme that I quarrelled. Two other 
factors combined to form my embarrassment. On the one hand the 
naive anti-English propaganda: on the other the really poor standard 
of both players and producer. And then, too, the whole occasion seemed 
to ring a bell in my memory. Like one of Mr. Priestley’s characters, I 
had been there before. Then I remembered. I remembered a perform- 
ance, twenty years ago, given by fellow-students in a studio in Capetown. 
A play written by a Freshman whose family had been one of those to trek 
north away from the British rule. The characters of his piece had been 
strangely similar to those of Mr. Shiels. 

There was the wicked English official sent out by the Colonial Office ; 
the poor, harassed old Afrikander woman nodding over her fireside ; the 
religious mania of the Calvinist predtkant ; and the young hero grandson 
who, proclaiming the divine mission of his people, shoots the villainous 
Englishman in act three with the same rifle used by his father against the 
English Forces at Spion Kop ! 

The analogy between these two plays fitted as closely as a hand fits 
a well-made glove. The South African Nationalist point of view differed 
in no essential (save that of religion) from that of the Irish Nationalist. 


1946 





My wife and I travelled over much of the West. We talked to everyone 
we met—fishermen, farmers, priests, surveyors, teachers, publicans. 

We had vowed not to discuss religion or politics: but after the first 
glass the names of Parnell, Michael Davitt, Grattan, O’Mahony, Carson 
and de Valera would steal into the talk, and a controversy would rage 
about our heads for the next hour or two. Yet it was the pleasantest 
form of argument : impassioned, and good to listento. Curiously enough, 
never a word at those times was spoken against England. It may have 
been that these exquisitely mannered folk (for they have a standard of 
courtesy unequalled in any other part of the globe) did not wish to 
hurt our feelings. I certainly gave them every opening by repeatedly 
declaring myself a South African and, as it were, a close blood brother. 

It wasn’t until we got to Achill Island that I really heard any honest 
opinion of the English. 

We had made great friends with a young Dublin doctor who was 
spending a few quiet weeks at Keel prior to going out to an Irish Red 
Cross Hospital in Europe. In the evenings after supper he, and others 
from the village, would come into the little parlour, and over a glass of 
grog we would talk of current affairs. 

I said to him one evening: ‘ What did you yourself personally feel 
when London was being blitzed in 1940, and when it seemed, before 
Alamein, that we might lose Suez ? ’ 

He answered very quietly : ‘I felt the same as my friends. A state of 
mind that can only be described as delight. England, for the first time in 
her history, was getting something of what for seven long centuries she 
had given to us in Ireland.’ 
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The talk took another turn. We discussed partition. ‘ If only,’ said 
one old man, ‘ the English had given us back the six counties we would 
have been tooth and nail with Churchill, and Dev would have come into 
the fight on the side of Britain.’ 

I asked my friend the doctor whether he agreed with this. He agreed 
wholeheartedly. It was, he affirmed, the one cardinal mistake in British 
policy at the outbreak of war. Whitehall had given back the ports and 
declared she would not seize them, thereby honouring her pledge. But 
she had failed to give back the six counties. 

A moment later we spoke of the German failure to invade Britain. 

‘I suppose,’ I said, turning again to the doctor, ‘that you had no 
fear of the Germans landing in Eire.’ ‘On the contrary,’ he exclaimed. 
‘ We were terrified they would invade us.’ 

* What would you have done had they landed ? ’Iasked. He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘There would have been bloodshed, of course. But, after all, the 
British had a fine big army up in the north, and they would have come 
to our help and driven the Jerries out.’ 

I was unable to persuade him to the obvious: that had Whitehall 
given back the six counties there would have been no ‘fine big British 
Army ’ up in the north to help Eire drive the Jerries out. 

On another occasion, in the publican’s, we met an old Westport 
farmer. He was in a quarrelsome mood, and chose to fulminate fiercely 
against Churchill and de Valera. Each was a monster: but he had not 
yet decided which was the greater monster. The Irish were a mighty 
people. But the English had crippled them, and de Valera was now 
employed on finishing the bad work, and ruining them for ever. 

The following morning we met this old sinner coming out of Mass. 
He darted over to my wife, and shook her warmly by the hand, exclaiming: 
‘ Shure, and we have the bloody Germans beat!’ As though he and my 
wife, alone, single-handed, had vanquished the legions of the Third 
Reich ! 

An hour later this same old ruffian, in his cups, stood outside the 
publican’s crying upon all good Irishmen to arm and fall upon England. 
‘Shure and it’s finished England is after the wars! And it’s Paddy 
himself who should take to the water and invade her, and bring honour 
and glory to the land of St. Bridget ! ’ 

Yet, that afternoon, when I inquired whether a certain house down 
by the river was for sale, he answered: ‘ Tis bought by Ernie O’Shea, 
that calls himself an American subject, now that he has the dollars in his 
pocket. And ’tis a damn shame that so fine a property should pass into 
the hands of such riff-raff. For ‘twas once lived in by a fine and grand 
old English family—before ’twas burned down in the trouble ! ’ 


The more I read of Irish history (anyone who has read a standard 
work, e.g., Dunlop’s History of Ireland, should immediately compare it 
with MacManus’ Story of the Irish Race), and the more I talked to the 
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Irish themselves, the more convinced I grew in my own mind of their 
close relationship to the Nationalists in South Africa. The passion, the 
charm, the idealism, the illogicality are remarkably identical. The 
technique of propaganda in literature and the press is almost the same. 
The distortion of the simplest historical happenings are incredibly similar. 
And the parochial, wilful narrowness of mind, where fact steals into the 
realm of fancy, and fancy into the mists of the fantastical, are humour- 
ously, inanely, lovably, tragically alike. 

I do not know to what degree age customs one to the impressions of 
youth. 

I only know that this visit to Ireland unlocked a flood of memories ; 
and that the years, travel, and experience that had intervened from the 
day I left the Cape to the hour when I stepped off the plane outside 
Dublin, were a mirage and illusion the moment I walked on Irish soil. 
For the influences of childhood were once again strong within me. The 
whitewashed, gabled farmhouses of Mayo were the reflection of those at 
the Cape; architecturally dissimilar, yet visually the same; and the 
simplicity, the homeliness, the unworldliness of the countryside and the 
people all combined to bring back, vividly, poignantly, the things I had 
once known and loved. 

In South Africa, as in Eire, anachronisms other than political abound ; 
and in both countries there is a curious echo of the pagan. 

The old Dutch farmer who will tumble one out of bed, for the train is 
passing towerwater, or the bewitched spring, and the devils that lurk in 
the water have a way of casting a spell over the unwary sleeper so that 
he does not wake again on earth, is, in his forceful superstition, not unlike 
the Irish farmer in the West who, for fear the priest should translate his 
wife into a hare, will never appear late for the Mass ! 

Crops are sown and harvested with a strict eye on the moon—a 
tradition dating rather to the Druids of Cong, and the strange deities of 
Monomotapia, than to the writings of Herr Rudolf Steiner. 

Amongst the barren mountains of the West my wife and I would 
walk beside the bog and the still tarns, where the unruffled surface of the 
water gleamed and shone like polished tortoiseshell, up the quiet valleys, 
where the fat sheep grazed above us, and in the far distance a shepherd’s 
cabin would catch the sunlight. We would halt and I would describe a 
similar scene on the high-veld. Whether the comparison was accurate, 
or whether it was an illusion conceived of the vision turned inwards upon 
a scene long stored in the memory, I cannot tell. But when we reached 
the cabin and went within, and asked for bread and milk, all I saw, 
touched, and heard, was in every particular the exact counterpart of 
what in childhood, six thousand miles away, had been so keenly imagined. 
The whitewashed hearth with the pot-oven suspended over the turf 
delighted us. We had hoped the first meal we would eat in an Irish 
cabin would be prepared in that fashion. Nor was it any considerable 
surprise that the daughter of the house, when we walked in, should at 
that moment be brashing the milk in a vast wooden churn ; and that an 
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hour later we ourselves should be lending a hand—washing the butter, and 
- driving the pigs in from the bog. 

We had long known that that class-consciousness with which the 
world is riddled and rotted would find no expression over here: and 
when our host—whose entire capital consisted of a donkey, two pigs, 
few hens, a cow, and a strip of pasture—sat down beside us and talked of 
the atom bomb and the modern trend to nineteenth-century powe 
politics, he sat beside us not so much our equal as our intellectual peer ii 
his choice of phrase and calm dispassionate reason. 


Progress, as we know it, is like the propaganda of the late Josep 
Paul Goebbels ; a two-edged weapon. The Franckenstein propensity ¢ 
the instrument to master its inventor is to many a spur and an excite 
ment ; to others a source of grief and bitterness. Those who resent 
encroachment upon their lives of science and civilisation are brusque 
termed reactionary. Back in England I am told that the Irish and th 
South African Nationalists are ‘ fascist minded ’ and ‘ dyed-in-the-woe 
reactionaries.’ That the revival of Gelic and the creation of Afrikaans 
as the co-equal official languages with English, is a backward step; « 
irritant to the outside world, and a hindrance to economic expansioi 
That the donning of national costume at political rallies is another sig 
of incipient retrogression. And that there is no government on ea 
whether of their own choice, or forced upon them by a conqueror, that 
will meet with their co-operation. . 

There is something of truth in all this: but it is not the whole sto 

The twentieth century, with its cheap advertisement of progress, i 
a century of catchwords and slogans. Words have become debased, an 
lost much of their origmal and honourable meaning ; and if Roget wer 
to sit down now to compile his Thesaurus of English words and phrase 
he would turn out a singularly different volume. " 

The difficulty of the Irish and the South African Nationalists, as I s 
it, is that they are a highly individual people ; not addicted to the her 
instinct ; caring little for outside influences ; preferring their own simple 
way of life ; frustrated and perplexed at every turn by the infringement 
of imperialism and power-politics; a pastoral, semi-nomadic fol 
bewildered by the machine age and the rapid shortening of world com 
munications. 

It is this tragic mixture of ostrichism and individuality that has bee 
so relentlessly exploited by their own leaders, good and bad. 4 

They know the world about them is shrinking. In a last agonise 
paroxysm of personality they are trying, desperately, courageously, hope 
lessly, to avoid being engulfed with the rest. 


EtTrenNE DEVILLIERS AmyorT. 
Dustin, October, 1945. 








